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ETHIOPIA’S FRAGRANT LILY 


Dainty, exotic, as graceful as a dancing maiden—this tubular- 
flowered lily adds a touch of the Orient to Summer corsages 
or contributes to unusual table decorations. From 4 to 8 
creamy-white flowers rise in a graceful spray from each bulb. 
Orchid-like fragrance and the contrasting mahogany blotch at 
their base add to their interest. Brought from the Abyssinian 


12 Bulbs — $1.35 c 


plateau for your garden. 
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Breck’s very own selection—named by us for 
the most colorful operettas we’ve known 
through the years. 

These fascinating new-type asters might have been made from sunshine 
and rainbows—a golden center with the loosely placed outer petals in 
solid celors from white to flashing purple. Consider your garden a stage. 
Paint your own colorful decoration with the huge blooms (4 inches or 
more across) of this charming specialty. 


ALL 7 COLORS $1.35 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 
85 STATE ST. (Dept H BOSTON, MASS. 
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THIS SEASON’S LEADERS AT SPECIAL Prices! 


To readers of this book (“America’s most 
discriminating gardeners”) 3 specialties that 
will find their place in every worth-while 1936 
garden. Buy these garden jewels from this 
page, for greater garden enjoyment, at these 


special prices. 


os 


THE FINEST GLADIOLUS EVER GROWN 


Of course you know this flower, with its rose-feathered soft 
shrimp pink tone, and its sturdy, clean-looking growth. But 
have you ever massed Picardy in your Summer garden — 25 
to 100 bulbs? The effect is dazzling. Try it this year. 


25 super-bulbs $1.65 . . 100—$6.50 


WE HAVE TO CHARGE 
for this deluxe edition of 
the Season’s Leading 
CATALOG. It’s a Limited 
Edition, the finest in the 


country. 25c yA 















Heavy coated paper, cover 


and many pages in dazzling 
color, 100’s of large illus- 
trations, 148 pages,—your 
reference for everything 


that’s new and everything 


that’s good in 1936. 






Gladiolus, Picardy 
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A UNIQUE WESTERN LILY 


HE more one reads about Lilium bolanderi, the less certain 

one becomes about its appearance and habits. These de- 
scriptions, taken from various publications, are presented to 
support the above contention: ““A low grower, trumpet-like 
flowers, dull red, spotted brown or black; inhabits rocky 
debris or talus slopes; 18 inches or so high.’’ Says another: 
‘Flowers few or many, waxy petaled, reddish purple, spotted 
purple; inclined to wet places about springs and in meadows.” 
Another: “Dark reddish brown to lurid purple, becoming 
paler, spotted; dry chaparral hillsides.”” Could anything be 
more confusing? 

Here are a few facts, based on several years of careful ob- 
servance, right among these plants, on their native heath. 
L. bolanderi is a native of the Siskiyou Mountains (part of 


the Coast range) and adjacent foothills in southwestern Ore- 
gon and northwestern California. It is found at 1,200 to 
6,000 feet altitude, possibly higher; on heavily mineralized, 
metamorphic ridges, in which manganese, copper and various 
schistose mixtures abound. The bulb structure is plainly that 
of upland lilies. Wet-land lilies of western America all have an 
an entirely different structure. 

When growing in open, rocky soil, or at high altitudes, the 
Bolander lily is a dwarf growth, from six to 18, or slightly 
more, inches in height at maturity, carrying one to four 
flowers. This is the more common form, the ““Thimble Lily”’ 
of various writers. 

Where underbrush is present and the seeds of L. bolanderi 
find a suitable lodging in its shelter, an entirely different type 
of lily is found. Here the growth is from two to five feet, with 
correspondingly larger and more numerous flowers and much 
more lustrous color. The inner parts of the flowers shine like 
burnished metal. This type is probably the rarest of native 
American lilies. 

Close examination of various spots in which the best 
growth is made, reveals the reason: Rich, loamy soil, capped 
with humus, covers the bulbs eight to twelve inches. Under- 
lying the top soil is rubble stone. Surface drainage is toward 
the plants, assuring abundant moisture throughout Fall, Win- 
ter and Spring. Underbrush provides light shade and to a 
certain extent cools the bulb seat. The Bolander lily is now 
being grown by several nurserymen and will undoubtedly 
merit a place among the most attractive of its family. 


—John H. Heckner. 
Jacksonville, Ore. 


OLD-TIME SOUTHERN FAVORITE 


HIMONANTHUS FRAGRANS, frequently mentioned 

for its Winter fragrance in English writings, eluded me 

for years, but now is identified as meratia (in a few southern 

catalogues) and is an old-time favorite of southern gardens. 

Despite the freezes I found it in bloom in the gardens of 
Wilmington, N. C., in early January. 

It is a rather gaunt, vase-shaped bush growing to eight feet 
in height and its solitary flowers, borne on short stalks at the 
joints of last year’s growth, are reminiscent in their lack of 
effect of Daphne mezereum, but with such fragrance! They 
are only three-quarters to an inch across, of a rather trans- 
parent yellowish green, with the true petals smaller and pur- 
plish. At best, they can be termed only interesting. The odor, 
however, is deliciously pervasive and a few sprays mingled 
with the green of Scotch Broom, or the bronze of mahonia 
are charming. 

I have no information as to how far north it may be hardy, 
but we normally expect much of a Japanese shrub. 


—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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()* March 16, New York will awake to find 
that Spring has come again. There may 
still be pack-ice in the gutters of the side streets 
and a howling northwest gale blowing down the 
Avenue, but the International Flower Show is 
opening at Grand Central Palace and hope is 
born anew in the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. New 
Yorker. 

As wonderful as any fanciful tale of the magic 
carpet is the transition from the sidewalk of 
Lexington Avenue to the floor of the Flower 
Show. Peace and Beauty take on a new meaning 
when one enters the Garden of Gotham. 

If one is attending this show, it will be well to 
look after hotel accommodations at an early 
date. The Roosevelt is most convenient to the 
Palace—but two short blocks away. And the rates 
are moderate, from $4 single and $6 double. 


@ 


The ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
Bernam G. Hines—Managing Director 
A UNITED HOTEL 
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WHEELER of NATICK 
now offers you— 





81 DIFFERENT 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We're specialists! Acres under 
glass and 15 acres of growing 
fields invite you to come to our 
Garden Shop — or send for our 
new illustrated catalog of plants. 


Famous Korean Hybrids 


Early flowering. Exceedingly 
hardy. Single and semi-double 
flowers in great sheaves. Plants 
from 3-in. pots to bloom this 


year— 
50czach $5 Boz. 


Special Offer—1 each, 6 varie- 
ties $2.75 —3 each, $7.50. Ship- 
ment anywhere. 


Come to Our Garden Shop 


Rare variety of annuals and 
perennials ready to set out. Gar-. 
den gadgets, supplies, seeds and 
enjoyable sight-seeing. Cash 
and-carry prices. 


Winter-proof chrysanthemum. 


Color—beautiful soft pink, apricot- 
shaded, with yellow centers, 1,000- 
2,000 blooms per plant. Parentage 
—accidental cross from ©. Arti- 
cum (Alaska). 


Hardiness—may be grown in any 
perennial garden without Winter 
covering. Habit—handsome leath- 
ery leaves, dark bronzy-green, very 


SENT FREE — NEW CATALOG 


A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 





THE FIRST 





A tremendous value in perennials never before offered! Your first opportunity 
to get, grow and show a beautiful new plant-marvel—ASTRID—first of a new 
family of chrysanthemums — beautiful background foliage all Summer — 
masses of rare blooms in October — hardy without covering all Winter! 

Named for the Viking goddess of Love, Astrid is the first absolutely fool-proof, 





WRITE 
TO 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 


absolutely hardy 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 





GOLD MEDAL 
DELPHINIUMS 


Acres of Delphiniums! Our fa- 
mous Delphiniums have been 
developed through years of work 
with the most famous English 
strains. Many grow 6 feet high. 
We've counted 2,000 florets on a 
single spike. Color-range, from 
delicate azure-blue and mauve 
to clear cobalt, deep purple. 


Extra-Selected Plants 


Special plants fortunate $1.00 
to exceed even their BACH 
gorgeous sisters in size, 
glossy. Beautifully symmetrical. : beauty, strength of flower. 
Throws up long-stemmed sprays of 
blossoms about October 1. Out 
flowers keep two weeks. 

PRICES — Sturdy plants from 3- 
in. pots, packed for shipment any- 
where, 50c each, 3 for $1.25, Doz. 
$4.50. : 


Run of Field Plants 


Showiest highspots of your 
garden, graded to meet 50c 
Gold Medal standards. EACH 


ON THE BOSTON-WORCESTER TURNPIKE 


NATICK — MASSACHUSETTS 








| THE débris which has collected in 
the garden over Winter has not 
yet been cleaned up, be sure that this 
work is done before the end of the 
month. 

Repair and repaint trellises before the vines have begun to grow. 
Fences, lattice work and garden furniture should also be repaired and 
repainted. 

Pruning of trees and shrubs should be completed as soon as possible. 
It is already rather late to prune those that bleed freely, such as the maple. 
It is getting late for trimming grape vines. 

Lawns should be raked, rolled, top-dressed and fed as soon as the 
weather permits. 

The rock garden may be given as a top-dressing a quarter-inch mix- 
ture composed of one-third each sand, soil and peat moss. 

Mulches can now be removed from the bulb beds in many parts of the 
country. Perennials should be uncovered gradually. 

Trees and shrubs may be planted as soon as the ground can be worked. 
The planting of evergreens need not be hurried. 

Hardy chrysanthemums and most other late-flowering perennials may 
be divided when they start to grow. Have the beds ready so that they may 
be replanted as soon as the divisions are made. Chrysanthemums need 
dividing each Spring. 

Sweet peas should be sown in well-prepared trenches as soon as it is 
possible. Follow instructions in Horticulture, March 1, 1935. 

Seeds of many annuals may be sown in the coldframe at the end of this 
month. They should then be ready to transplant when danger of frost is 
over. 

If any trees, shrubs or evergreens have been heaved by frost and thaw- 
ing during the Winter, reset them now, or at least firm the soil around 
the roots. It is particularly necessary to check those which were planted 
last Fall. See that stakes and guy wires are secure. 

Manure mulches around shrubs should be lightly turned under before 
the days begin getting very warm. 

The top mulch of evergreen boughs, leaves or straw should be re- 
moved from roses during this month. Spray the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture or lime-sulphur on the first warm sunny day. 

Replacements of roses which have died during the Winter may be 
made as soon as the ground can be worked. 

Charcoal in the water in the jars where Spring blossoms are being 
forced will help keep the water sweet. 

Early vegetables, such as early peas, radishes, onions, lettuce, and 
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Garden Work for Late March 
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spinach, should be ready for plant- 
ing. Plan to plant lettuce and radishes 
every ten days to keep a succession of 
3 these Spring favorites. 

This is the last opportunity for 
dormant sprays; indeed, the time is now past when these sprays may be 
used in many states. Dormant sprays must be used before the buds begin 
to swell. 

Bring some branches of forsythia, pussy willow and flowering quince 
into the house to force. This is easily done now just as the buds are 
beginning to swell. 

If you are not already doing so, begin now to keep a garden record 
book. Record the dates of sowing seed, planting and transplanting for 
each variety. Note the time of bloom of each annual, perennial and 
shrub. Keep a record of where and when plants and seeds were pur- 
chased and the results obtained. Such a record book, kept over a period 
of years, is invaluable. 

Press strawberry plants back into the ground with the foot if they 
have been heaved out by frost. Do this as soon as the Winter covering has 
been removed. 

Potatoes and parsnips are among the vegetables which can be planted 
early in favored sections. The soil should not be turned, however, until dry 
enough to crumble when squeezed in the hand. 

Clematis vines should be thinned out if growing rampantly. Remove all 
dead branches. 

Blue lace flower germinates slowly and should be started early indoors. 

Coldframes should be opened on warm days and allowed to thaw out 
and dry out, if they are frozen. 

A compost heap provides good garden soil for many uses. If you do 
not already have one, begin one this Spring. On this heap put all dead 
leaves, clippings from the lawn, other vegetable matter from the garden, 
wood ashes and the like. 

Keep an eye out for insect cocoons, caterpillar nests and insect eggs 
and destroy them. It is especially important to get rid of the tent caterpillar 
clusters to be found on the ends of fruit tree branches. 

= spraying apparatus should be tested to see that it is in working 
order. 

Snapdragons for Summer may be grown from seeds sown in cold- 
frames or in boxes indoors this week or next. Cuttings are also easily 
made from indoor plants. 

The work of repairing the lawn and of seeding a new lawn should be 
done as early as possible in the Spring. 
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NOTED GRAPE VINES 


as IS not generally known that some of the largest and 
most noted grape vines in the world are in Scotland. At 
the Kippen vineyards in Stirlingshire, Buchanan Bros. have 
one of Gros Colman (the large imported grape sold in the 
United States as ‘‘Black Hamburgh’’) which has been planted 
44 years, covers over 5,000 square feet of roof, the longest 
spread of the branches being 300 feet, and the girth of the 
stem two feet above the ground just four feet. During the last 
28 years this vine has produced 40,179 bunches, the crop in 
1935 being 2,114 bunches. Many thousands of visitors come 
yearly to see this great grape vine. All of the grapes marketed 
by this noted firm are packed in special cartons with cello- 
phane window tops, and the actual weight of the grapes is 
clearly marked on the cartons and guaranteed. 

Interesting enough is the added fact that at Kippen there 
are three other vines whose crops this year were 1,212, 1,156 
and 1,078 bunches respectively. Another noted grape vine 
also in Scotland is the Kinnell vine at Killin, the estate of 
the Earl of Breadalbane. With a roof area of 4,275 feet, this 
vine, which is 102 years old, still carried 900 bunches this 
year. With no fewer than five such noted grape vines to its 
credit, fruit from which has won many prizes at the most 
noted English exhibitions, it is not surprising that in spite 
of a rather inhospitable climate, Scotch gardeners excel in 
grape culture. 

The great grape vine at Hampton Court Palace, near Lon- 
don, is possibly the most noted in the world. Planted in 1764 
the trunk at three feet from the ground, measures six feet nine 
inches in circumference, it has a roof area of 2,300 square 
feet, and still carries 500 or more bunches yearly; this is of 
the “Black Hamburgh” variety. Only ten years younger is 
the Cumberland Lodge vine, at Windsor Great Park, with a 
roof area 500 feet greater than the one at Hampton Court. 
but carrying rather fewer bunches; this also is a ‘‘Black Ham- 
burgh.”’ 

Still another great vine is that at Monresa, Roehampton, 
on the outskirts of London. This is 71 years old, with a roof 
area of 3,585 feet, and carries an average of 700 bunches 
yearly. I had the pleasure of seeing most of these great grape 
vines in 1933, and it is worth noting that while those in 
England are the oldest, all of those mentioned in Scotland 
are considerably larger. 

—wWilliam N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


March 14-22. Baltimore, Md. National Flower and Garden Show con- 
ducted by the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists at the Fifth Regiment Armory. 

March 16-21. New York, N. Y. The 23rd Annual International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace. 

= 21-29. Chicago, Ill. Garden Club of Illinois Show at the Navy 

ier. 

March 23-28. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Mechanics Building. 

March 23-28. Philadelphia, Penna. Annual Spring Flower Show at the 
Commercial Museum. 

March 23-28. Toronto, Canada. Spring Flower Show of the Associated 
Floral Exhibitors, Ltd., at the Eaton Auditorium. 

March 27-29. Spokane, Wash. Northwest Florists’ Association flower 
show, to be held at the Civic Auditorium. 

March 28-April 3. Detroit, Mich. Flower and Garden Exhibition at 
Convention Hall. 

April 1-15. Pittsburgh, Penna. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Pittsburgh Park and Playground Society, to be held at Phipps Con- 
servatory, Schenley Park. 

April 2-5. Oakland, Calif. Seventh Annual Spring Garden Club Show 
in the new Exhibition Building. 

April 15-16. Alexandria, Va. Fifth Annual Narcissus Flower Show of 
the Garden Club of Virginia, to be held in the Armory. 

April 15-19. Providence, R. I. Spring Flower Show, sponsored by the 
Rhode Island Federation of Garden Clubs, to be held in the Rhode 
Island Auditorium, 1111 North Main Street. 

April 16-17. Baltimore, Md. Thirteenth Annual Daffodil Show of the 
Maryland Daffodil Society under the auspices of the Federated Gar- 
= — of Maryland, to be held at the Guilford Community 

urch. 

August 27-28. Berlin, N. H. Second Annual Garden Exhibition of 
the Better Gardens Club. 
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Dwarf -Trained 


size the taste of their owners. 


by the University of Strassburg. 


ing) to American climate and situations. 


little ground space. 


If these trees are planted early this 
Spring, you will probably pick fruit from 
them this year. 


Order direct from this advertisement. 

Trees shipped express collect. Cultural 
directions included. 

Other Varieties and forms shown in 
my illustrated Folder C. 


There are 15 distinctive shapes, avail- 
able for different situations, and 30 choice 
varieties of fruit. 

Specimens of Leuthardt’s Dwarf Espa- 
lier Fruit Trees may be seen at our Exhibi- 
tion Orchard. 





September, 1935 


Leuthardt Espalier Trees Planted at “‘Clocheton,”” Purchase, N.Y. 
(Estate of Miss Elizabeth Read) 


ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 


F YOU have visited the famous gardens of Europe, you have been charmed by 
Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees. On old walls, on trellises and in other pictur- 
esque ways these outstanding examples of craftmanship in horticulture empha- 


As a youth, Henry Leuthardt, whose ancestors for 150 years have similarly 
specialized, learned the art of training Espalier Fruit Trees under master gar- 
deners of the Old World. A medal for proficiency in this art was awarded him 


Mr. Leuthardt adapted varieties and shapes (after 15 years of experiment- 


Espalier fruit trees are as practical as they are hardy and beautiful. They 
are easy to take care of. Their training has been completed in the nurseries. 
They bear full-size fruit of vivid coloring and highest quality. They require 
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Introductory Offer 


We have available a limited 
supply of 4-Armed Palmette 
Verrier (illustrated above) 
Apple and Pear Trees. This 
is one of the most popular 
styles, with four erect arms. 
These trees are sturdy and 
strong. 

Introductory Price: 
from 5 to 6 ft. high, $8.00; 


6 to 8 ft., $10.00 








HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Specialist in Dwarf Trained Espalier Fruit Trees 


King St. at Comly Ave. 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
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ES ... here’s one-hand power- 

mowing! Say “good-bye” to the 
back-breaking drudgery of mower 
pushing. Nowkeep your lawn beau- 
tiful with one-hand ease... simply 
by strolling along, guiding a quiet, 
smooth-running Evinrude LAWN- 
BOY Power Mower. 


Cut 18-inch swaths. Trim 6” closer 
to trees, walls and shrubs than with 
hand mower. Start, stop and steer 
— all one-hand controlled. 
Lawn-Boy weighs only 95 pounds — 
won't pack soil. Runs all day on 20c 
worth of fuel. Not just an ordinary 
mower with a motor attached, but 
designed from the ground up as the 
handiest power mower for every size 
lawn ... and for estates, parks, golf 
courses, schools, cemeteries. Fifth suc- 
cessful year. Write today. 


EVINRUDE 


AWN-BO 
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EASY TERMS 


Rubber-tire wheels optional at 
moderate cost. See list of 
features below. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 
Free folder illustrates all features. 
Get full details. No obligation. 

EVINRUDE LAWN-BOY 
1642 W. Hope Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Lawn-Boy FEATURES 


@ ONE-HAND CONTROL — Auto- 
matic Start-Stop. 


@ LIGHT WEIGHT — 95 pounds. 
@ FREE WHEELING. 


@ FOUR CUTTING HEIGHTS. 
@ SPEED GOVERNOR. 
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} HEN you see beautiful tlowers in 
cw garden catalogs—the very kind 


you hope to grow—remember that 
the best seeds and plants, even with plenty of 
fertilizer and long arduous hours devoted to 
their care, cannot be expected to produce lovely 
blooms unless the soil is properly conditioned. 
The propagation of seeds and the successful 
growth of any plant or shrub, depend largely 
on what goes on in the soil—whether there’s 
sufficient food, water, and air to nourish and 
develop a healthy root system. 
Soil conditioning is un- 
questionably the most im- 
portant factor in success- 
ful gardening and P.I.C. 
Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss—'‘the Mother of 
Humus’’*—is the ack- 
nowledged perfect soil 
conditioner. It readily 
makes humus—absorbs 
and holds water-soluble fertilizers for use of 
plants—maintains moisture constancy—aerates 
the soil and prevents baking—breaks up hard 
clay soils and gives body to sandy soils. Used 
as a mulch, it also reduces weeding and culti 
vating labor. 
For best results buy your Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss early—at least six weeks before you plan 
to use it. Spread it out over the ground. Let the 
moisture get into it—use a hose if necessary— 
then dig and mix it well 
into the soil and plant 
your seeds, perennials, 
shrubs, or bulbs. 
Be sure to mix Peat Moss 
with loam and sand for 
your seed boxes and cold 
frames. This increases the 
percentage of seed germ 
ination and enables you 
to avoid transplanting losses later on. Always 
mix Peat Moss with the soil before you plant 
anything. This provides the natural atmosphere 
needed for the development of vigorous root 
systems. 
If you are going to make a new lawn or renovate 
an old one, be sure to dig Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss into the soil. Its remarkable ability 
to store moisture for long periods will keep 
your lawn fresh and green—even during sum- 
mer’s hottest spells. To 
make a satisfactory, all- 
around earth for rock gar- 
dens—mix your soil thor- = 
oughly with Peat Moss. 
This will give you the 
needed moisture and 
porosity. 
Emblem - Protected Peat 
Moss is sold under vari- 
ous trade names by high grade dealers of horti- 
cultural supplies. Be sure to look for the P.I.C. 
Triangle stenciled on the side of each bale of 
peat moss you buy. It is there for your protec- 
tion. It guarantees highest quality. 
For the sake of your garden, make the ‘‘Squeeze 
Test’’ of your soil. Write today for details. 
Also for valuable bulletins listed below. They 
are FREE for the asking. *Trade mark 


EmblemProtected, 
PEAT MOS 
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PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research L ept 
155 John Street. New York, N.Y. 
Tell me how co make the ‘Squeeze 
Test.’’ I am also interested in re- 
ceiving the following bulletins 

(1) Soil Preparation for Gardening. ns.18 
C0 How to Prepare Seed Beds. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Garden Week in Maryland 


HE annual pilgrimage under the auspices of the Federated 

Garden Clubs of Maryland, which this year will include 
the southern shore, Harford, Cecil, Howard, and Frederick 
counties, Annapolis, Baltimore and vicinity, is to be held 
May 4 to 7. Maryland’s old houses and gardens are, for 
the most part, less known than those of Virginia, but are 
equally beautiful and interesting. Many of these famous old 
places have never been opened to the public before this year. 

A small charge will be made for the tour and the proceeds 
will go to the Permanent Highway Improvement Prize Fund, 
which Maryland is the first state to establish, and which pro- 
vides an annual cash prize for the best improvement by an 
individual along a state highway. Co-chairmen of the pil- 
grimage committee are Mrs. H. Rowland Clapp and Mrs. 
Heyward E. Boyce. 


Gardeners’ Courses in Boston 


Applied entomology will be the subject for the last series 
of lectures in the second-year science course for gardeners, 
which is being conducted at Horticultural Hall in Boston, 
Mass. Professor W. D. Whitcomb of the Waltham Field Sta- 
tion will be in charge of the course, which will begin March 
18 and continue for eight weeks. 

Dr. Haertl’s course covering the subject of Advanced Sys- 
tematic Botany will begin the same evening. This course will 
be of a practical nature and will involve work in the actual 
identification of plants, using living material. Raymond E. 
Smith, 60 Maple Avenue, Andover, Mass., is the registrar and 
Arno H. Nehrling, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, is the 
director. 


Tour of Eastern Shore of Maryland 

About 25 homes and gardens on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land in Queen Anne’s and Talbot counties will be open to the 
public May 1 to 4. These include many fine old places not 
open at any other time. 

The tour is under the auspices of the Talbot County Gar- 
den Club and tickets are for sale at $3.00 each. Proceeds will 
be used to restore an old house in Easton, Md. Tickets and 
complete information may be obtained by addressing the tour 
chairman, Mrs. Robert G. Henry, Box 543, Easton, Md. 


A Connecticut Federation Project 

There is a distinct tendency on the part of garden clubs in 
many parts of the country to devote themselves more directly 
to practical horticulture than in the past. This tendency is 
indicated by a project of the Federated Garden Clubs of Con- 
necticut, which have just issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Project 
Plants,”’ containing a list of suggested seeds, plants and shrubs 
for trial by members of the clubs enrolled in the federation. 
This list has been prepared under the direction of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Carder of Cheshire, Conn., and includes most of the 


newer plants which are considered worth while. In many in- 
stances there are valuable comments on the different plants, 
and a list of concerns advertising them makes the pamphlet 
doubly valuable. 


Tiny Rose to be Seen at Shows 


One of the novelties to be featured at the shows in Balti- 
more, New York, Philadelphia and Boston is the Tom 
Thumb rose shown below. Tom Thumb, when fully grown, 
usually reaches a maximum size of but six inches. The bud of 
this tiny rose is but the size of a grain of wheat and the bloom 
could open inside a thimble. 

The color of the bud is deep crimson, which grows slightly 
lighter as the bloom opens, and then is revealed a bright eye in 
the heart of each flower, which is formed by a touch of white at 
the base of each one of its 12 or 15 petals. 

Tom Thumb is as sturdy and as hardy as the most rugged 
roses and will come through a Winter of 20 degrees below zero 
in the open. This tiny rose will be particularly appreciated in 
the rock garden, or as a border for a pool or rosebed. 





The new Tom Thumb rose which is described as a fascinating 
“little prince of a rose’’ 
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National Council of Garden Clubs Meeting 

Inquiries have been received about those eligible to attend 
the coming meeting of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs in Dallas, Texas, April 20 to 22, with the pre-conven- 
tion trip to southern gardens and the post-convention trip to 
Mexico City. 

Any member of a garden club federation which is a member 
of the national council may attend this meeting, also the 
pre- and post-convention trips. Friends who are not members 
must join (a) their local garden club, or (b)®become a sus- 
taining member of their state federation, or (c) become a 
sustaining member of the national council. Application for 
the latter may be made to the corresponding secretary of the 
national council, Mrs. H. H. Buxton, 114 Central Street, 
Peabody, Mass. 


The Connecticut Horticultural Society 

The Connecticut Horticultural Society announces a flower 
arrangement lecture course to be held at the Avery Memorial 
in Hartford. On Tuesday, March 24, Mrs. Helen Page 
Wodell will lecture on “Silhouettes, Shadowbox and Still 
Life Arrangements.’”” On Tuesday, March 31, Miss Hazel 
Heissenbuttel will lecture on ‘“Table Arrangements,’’ and on 
April 6, Mrs. Walter Hine will lecture on ‘Flower Arrange- 
ments.’ The lectures will start promptly at 10:30 a.m. 
Ticket arrangements are in the hands of Mrs. Mahlon Brad- 
ley, 203 South Main Street, West Hartford, Conn. 


Coming Flower Show in Rhode Island 

This year’s show at Providence, R. I., will be held from 
April 15 to 19, when most of the large flower exhibitions are 
over. The design will be that of a colonial village, this being a 
memorial of Rhode Island’s tercentenary. There will be a 
village green planted with elms or apple trees, a church, an 
inn, a mill with its traditional water wheel, and a row of 
cottages with gardens attached. Some attractive garden projects 
of the Rhode Island Federation of Garden Clubs will be 


shown. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 

There will be a meeting of the horticultural chairmen of 
the Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, on Tuesday afternoon, March 24, at 2 p.m. At 
this meeting, a definite constructive plan will be described 
which, if shared by the different clubs, should make a real con- 
tribution to the science of horticulture. The News Letter on 
‘“Fertilizers,’’ prepared by the horticultural committee, will be 
ready for distribution at this meeting. 


New Rose Society Organized in Georgia 

Rose enthusiasts of Columbus, Ga., and vicinity have 
effected an organization to be known as the Columbus Rose 
Society. E. H. Johnson is president of the new group which 
has 65 charter members. The society plans to hold an annual 
rose show. 


Annual Iris Festival in Nashville, Tenn. 

The dates for the Iris Festival, which is sponsored each 
Spring by the Nashville Iris Association, in co-operation with 
the Chamber of Commerce, are May 10-16. Pageantry and 
other local celebrations, including visits to several nationally 
known gardens of Nashville hybridizers, will mark this week. 


Spring Garden School at Amherst, Mass. 

The Massachusetts State College is to conduct a Spring 
Garden School at Amherst, Mass., from March 30 to April 4. 
The school will be designed especially for home gardeners and 
will include instruction in the making of home gardens and 
the growing of perennials, bulbs, roses and the like. It will be 
a course in the growing of vegetables and small fruits, too, 
from the standpoint of soils, fertilizers, varieties and cultiva- 
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tion. A very nominal tuition fee will be charged, and those 
taking the course will have instruction from a long list of 
gardening experts. Roland H. Verbeck, Amherst, Mass., is 
directing the course. 


Massachusetts Garden Federation School 

A two-day school for members of garden clubs in the 
Massachusetts state federation has been scheduled for Monday 
and Tuesday, March 30 and 31, at the Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst. The program has been prepared by repre- 
sentatives of the college with the assistance of Mrs. Lucien B. 
Taylor, Mrs. Roger S. Warner and Mrs. Joseph S. Leach. 

Topics which will be covered include soils and fertilizers, 
seed sowing and planting methods, control of insects and dis- 
eases, and pruning, both of ornamentals and small fruits. The 
lectures will be given by members of the staff of the college. 

Headquarters for the school will be in Room 102, French 
Hall, and no fees will be charged. Those who wish to enroll 
should notify Professor Clark L. Thayer, French Hall, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. The course will 
not be given unless 15 registrations have been received by 
Wednesday, March 25. 


Home Garden Designing Course at Boston 

The Division of University Extension of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education, in co-operation with the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, is offering a Spring course in home 
garden designing. This course will bé given by Professor 
Robert Sturtevant on eight successive Thursday evenings be- 
ginning April 2. The classes will meet at 7:30 o'clock at Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston. The charge will be $4.00 for the 
complete course. 

Professor Sturtevant is an instructor at the Cambridge 
School of Architecture and Landscape Architecture and for- 
merly a director of the School of Landscape Architecture at 
Simmons College. 


WHERE QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED 
When should I roll my lawn? 


For the answer to this question see the article on Page 121 of this issue. 


How often should I prune my evergreen hedge? 

The answer to this question will be found in the article on hedge pruning 
on Page 133. 

Should magnolias be planted in the Spring or Fall? 

This question is answered on Page 122 in the article on trees for Spring 
planting. 

What is the best method to give seedlings an early start? 

You will find various methods suggested in three articles in this issue. See 
Pages 124, 127 and 131. 

Will you suggest an annual which I can grow on very poor 
soil? 

See the article at the top of Page 140. 

How early should I prune my privet hedge? 

The answer to this question will be found in the article at the top of 
Page 133 

What materials will I need to build a coldframe? 

The article on Page 131 gives full instructions for building a coldframe. 

Which of the azaleas will give me the earliest bloom? 

The article at the top of Page 125 answers this question for you. 

My garden has lacked interest during the cold months. 
What can I plant to make it more colorful another year? 


in will find a number of helpful suggestions in the articles on Pages 1 23 
and 141. 


When will all danger of frost be past in my section of the 
country? 

The map on Page 110 will give you this information. 

I have heard that a particularly good new variety of currant 
has been developed. What is its name? 

This information will be found on Page 129. 

How should I go about constructing an outdoor living 


room? 
The article on terraces on Page 113 will be very helpful in this connection. 


THE PARADE OF NEW PERENNIALS 


Not necessarily novelties, but 
good kinds not yet well known 


HE new little Campanula carpatica dwarf hybrids have 
their diminutive saucer-like flowers so flattened that they 
appear much larger than the regular, more deeply cupped 
varieties. The height of these plants averages about four 
inches. : 

Our old friend the Sweet William has received a new coat 
of purple from the ever-busy hybridizers. From Germany 
comes Purple Beauty. which with us, blooms in varying 
shades of mauve, some very attractive. Perhaps its introducers 
will be successful in time in fixing the purple shade they desire. 

The hardy carnations, Dianthus caryophyllus, have also 
benefited from the breeder’s skill. Two new colors are now 
available, a sulphur-yellow and a real violet. Grenadin White 
Gold is a new really strong-growing sulphur-yellow, while 
the dwarf Vienna Brilliant Violet from Germany is all that 
the name implies. Both sorts are double. We were particularly 
pleased with the latter variety, as it is an unusual and bril- 
liantly colored dianthus. 

Allwood’s new dianthus Loveliness, a small mauve, 
fringed-petaled pink, possesses a wonderful fragrance. It is 
worth growing if for that fact alone. 

Of the rockery types in this large family, the Dianthus del- 
toides varieties have always proved hardy and good. The new 
D. deltoides erecta will probably be found a little better for 
ordinary rock-garden use than the older sorts, in that, as its 
name implies, each stem grows erect, as do the flower stalks. 
This habit checks the natural tendency of thé plant to spread 
itself all over creation. The color is about that of the older 
D. deltoides Brilliant. 

The doronicum called Bunch of Gold is still listed among 
the rarer novelties by most seedsmen. The plants blooming 
here proved to be about as described by the introducer, later 
than Doronicum caucasicum with branching flower stalks. 
The flowers were of a very good size and a bright golden- 
yellow. 

Of the several strains of white delphiniums now on the 
market we have only grown some of the Hoodacres varieties, 
which are all that could be desired in the way of beauty and 
whiteness. The flowers are set closely on the stems and the 
plants are strong growers, decided improvements over the 
older Iceberg and Summer Cloud varieties. We were particu- 
larly impressed with Velvabee, which flowers pure white with 
a black bee or center. That is an unusual color combination in 
flowers—black and white. 

Of late there has been a flood of new gypsophila varieties 
and hitherto-neglected species presented for use in our gardens. 
We have tried the following: Gypsophila paniculata rosen- 
schleier, G. pacifica and G. oldhamiana. G. rosenschleier is 
rather a low-growing plant with double flowers which de- 
velop quite a good pink coloration in a very light shade, or in 
the open garden in Autumn, after the sun has lost some of its 
bleaching powers. This variety bloomed here until the late 
Fall freezes put an end to its activities. G. pacifica, grown 
from seed, varies in coloring from a dull white to a real deep 
pink. The plant is a tall, rather rank and weedy grower, and 
the single flowers are borne sparingly throughout the Summer. 
G. oldhamiana is receiving considerable attention abroad, just 
at present. It is a medium-height baby’s breath which flowers 
late in the Summer. The exerted stamens give its pale-pink 
flowers an attractive lacy effect. 

Numerous geums have been tried here, the finest so far 
having been Fire Opal, a very large-flowered, hardy variety of 
a coloring difficult to describe. Orange-scarlet, with an over- 
laid opal sheen is the closest we can come to it. Princess Juli- 
ana is a good orange, but unfortunately is slow growing and 


not a very free bloomer. Prince of Orange is much like the 
Princess in coloring and flowers more abundantly. 

To digress from the varieties into the species—-Geum mon- 
tanum, with low tufts of deep-green leaves and shiny, clear- 
yellow flowers on short, stout stems, has proved very satis- 
factory for the rock garden. 

In the gaillardias we have found most of the leading mix- 
tures to be about the same in quality. In the named varieties, 
Bremen, a bright red with each petal yellow tipped at the 
extreme end, is good. Burgundy, a rather coppery red, is very 
showy, and Mr. Sherbrook, the English large-flowered pure 
yellow, proved especially fine last season, the flowers being 
very full and held high over the pale-green foliage. 

Three good inulas should be included in this article. None 
of them is particularly new, but seldom are any of them listed. 
Inula grandiflora Gold Marguerite, blooms after the Doroni- 
cum display, thus tiding over the golden-daisy season until 
the coreopsis begin to flower. J]. royleana bears huge orange 
daisies of thread-like petals often four to five inches across. 
We have found this a good, hardy perennial. /. ensifolia is a 
low-growing, narrow-leaved plant with tufts of foliage well 
studded with small bright yellow daisies during July and 
August. 

Our native Lobelia cardinalis has undergone some striking 
transformations when crossed with L. fulgens and other 
species. Several named varieties of these hybrids are now listed, 
including the Bishop, Illumination, and Queen Victoria. The 
Bishop, growing three to four feet high, or more, has glisten- 
ing spikes of vermilion-scarlet flowers. Illumination, a cross 
between L. cardinalis and L. fulgens, is a shorter grower, hav- 
ing red leaves and scarlet blossoms. Queen Victoria, with its 





Bunch of Gold ts a doronicum with especially good golden yellow flowers 
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dark-red leaves and flower spikes of a little deeper scarlet than 
L. cardinalis, is very attractive. Of course, all of these plants 
grow best in a perpetually damp soil. 

Two Pentstemon barbatus hybrids are found to be decided 
improvements over the old species. Coral Gem has tubular 
flowers of coral pink, while those of Shell Pink are a fine clear 
pink. To us Shell Pink is the more pleasing of the two. 

Phlox subulata atropurpurea and P. camlensis are two of 
the many new moss pinks which we have tried and like. The 
former, although rather small flowered, more than makes up 
in quantity and brilliance for what it may lack in individual 
flower size, the color being a deep red, about the same shade as 
that of the old well-known B. Compte phlox. Camleznsis. 
imported from Holland, has very large soft-pink blossoms 
and with us it gave a good second flowering in the late Fall. 

The somber-shaded P. arendsi hybrids are somewhat of a 
relief from the general brightness of their Summer compan- 
ions in the gardens. Kathe’s purple-rose blooms, and the dark 
bluish violet clusters of Marianne, swaying among and over 
their masses of dark-green foliage, are to us rather attractive. 

Of the popular polyanthus varieties, Queen of Heaven. a 
really good blue, is outstanding. It has been noted, however. 
that the violet shades in the flowers seem to become stronger 
as the plants age, which necessitates new plants every season 
or two if the really blue flowers are desired. 

Several named varieties of Rudbeckia purpurea (Echinacea) 
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leaved, low-growing, blue-flowered incana, but this variety 
is bright pink in color. The combination of silvery white 
leaves and short spikes of bright-pink blossoms is a good one. 

We have found Viola odorata rosina worth growing for 
the quantities of very fragrant pink violets which may be 
gathered from a few clumps in both early Spring and late 
Fall. The plants bloom best in full sun. 

Of all the yellow violas grown here Yellow Queen has 
given the best results. Its flowers are of a clear golden yellow 
and are borne prolifically all through the Summer and Fall. 
Arkwright Ruby is also good when true, and a bed of its ruby 
blossoms, especially in the Fall when it blooms the best here, 
is an arresting sight. 


Wallingford, Conn. —George E. Rose. 


USEFUL SHRUBBY ROCK PLANTS 


HERE is a tendency in planting small rock gardens to use 

low-growing plants to the exclusion of larger ones. A care- 
fully chosen, shrubby plant will often break the evenness and 
give a more natural effect. When Nature builds her own hill- 
side gardens she uses plants of all heights and sizes. 

One very beautiful plant to use in this way is Hypericum 
moserianum. It is really a low-growing shrub that dies down 
each Fall and blooms next year on the new growth. Its leaves 
are a clean dark green on long, slender stems. The single flow- 
ers are large and full of rich yellow 
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stamens. They aré very lovely as cut 
flowers and keep for days in the house. 
This plant should be placed high to 
give it a chance to droop. It has a long 
blooming season and is a plant that is 
always greatly admired in the rock 
garden. 

Two of the euphorbias can be used 
in the same way. Euphorbia poly- 
chroma is a dignified-looking plant, 
about 12 inches high, with clean foli- 
age and unassuming yellow flowers. 
The plant is handsome whether in 
bloom or not and is a real addition to 
the rock garden. It grows easily from 
seed and does not spread as do some of 
the weedy members of its family. E. 
mytsinites, a prostrate plant, is unusual 
but not new. It has long, branching 
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It is possible to tell by this Department of Agriculture map when the last frost may be expected in 
different parts of the country. Most gardeners plant a little earlier and take a 


chance on late cold weather 


were imported from Europe last season, and one of the lot was 
found to be particularly good in color. In this variety, Leucht- 
stern, the dingy purplish pink of the old well-known cone- 
flower, has been supplanted by a dark red. Much was expected 
of The King, a very early-blooming sort, but the plants failed 
to live up to the colcr description given them and seemed little 
improved over the older varieties. 

The new R. hirta hybrids proved unexpectedly hardy here 
without the least protection and gave a vivid display of 
striped, mottled, ringed and self-colored daisies, ranging 
through the shades of yellow, orange, bronze and copper. 

No one can see the Isaac House strain of Scabiosa caucasica 
without calling it outstandingly fine. The large, circular flow- 
ers, with pincushion-like centers, come in various blues and 
lavenders, borne on long, stout stems, fine for cutting. S. per- 
fecta alba proved a good white variety last season. 

An odd little plant is found in Statice dumosa with low- 
hanging silvery gray mist of tiny blossoms. Although not 
beautiful, as flowers go, it certainly is unique in its coloration. 

Passing by many new blues in veronicas we pause to de- 
scribe just one, the new and unusual pink variety, Veronica 
incana rosea. Most gardeners are familiar with the silvery 


stems that cling to the rocks with 
beautiful, bluish foliage. Its blossoms 
are also inconspicuous but not unat- 
tractive. The heaviness of its look adds 
character to a rock garden. No one who saw the fine specimens 
of this plant growing in the alpine gardens at the Century of 
Progress could ever forget its graceful beauty and its cool, 
clean foliage. 

Another plant of unusual beauty and interest that gives 
more height to a small rock garden is Ginothera missouriensis, 
Evening Primrose. It grows about eight inches high with a 
huge creamy flower on the end of each stem. Its tight buds 
open in the late afternoon almost with a bang. Those who 
have seen flowers come into bloom on the screen will have 
much the same experience standing in front of a plant of O. 
missouriensis about five o'clock in the afternoon. Next day 
the withered flower is a bit unsightly, this being one of the 
criticisms of the plant. However, I have found it no drawback, 
for scarcely has the flower fallen than the most unusual and 
interesting seed pod develops. It is three inches long and a 
queer-winged affair, one of Nature’s clever devices for spread- 
ing her seeds to the four winds. Why are there so few articles 
written about seed pods, when they are such a fascinating 
study? This plant comes easily from seed but, in my experi- 
ence, blooms itself out in six or seven years. 

Danville, III. —Nell J. Yeomans. 











THE ART OF TRAINING TREES 


Particularly fruit trees which are to be 
grown as espaliers on wall or trellis 


characteristics which are regulated by natural laws. 

Rational pruning is founded on these laws and can only be 
successfully applied after the grower has familiarized himself 
with them. By such pruning the branches are given their 
regularity and the fruit a superior size and quality. The fol- 
lowing rules supplement one another and form a key with 
which one can understand the secrets of Nature and regulate 
the life of the tree. They help to overcome the difficulties 
which present themselves in our arboriculture. 

The leaves are the most important surface organs of a tree. 
They attract the sap and assimilate it. The developing and 
forming of the buds or eyes depend entirely on them. Insects 
and fungus diseases have to be kept away but the leaves should 
only be cut off when absolutely necessary. 

An espalier consisting of several arms or branches has to be 
absolutely symmetrical. Symmetry insures the even distribu- 
tion of the sap flow which is essential for the forming of bear- 
ing spurs. Outer branches should always be kept somewhat 
longer or higher than inner branches. Should one branch or 
arm be stronger than the others, a severe pruning should be 
applied. —The slower or weaker branches can sometimes be 
encouraged and strengthened by pruning after the tree is in 
full leaf. 

It is essential that every espalier form a young and vigorous 
shoot every year on the end of its arm. This insures a normal 
circulation of sap. On trees that have reached the desired 
height this young shoot must be cut back to one eye every 
year. On other trees this continuation branch should be cut 
back to 18 to 24 inches. 

On two-year-old branches or twigs the dormant eyes 
develop only after severe pruning. If this fact is disregarded, 
the inner parts of the tree soon will become bare and sterile. 


Petarae trees, like all other plants, have certain biological 





Only careful training can keep an espalier tree properly shaped 





The pruning of espalier trees is not difficult but requires careful study 


A general growth of the buds and the healthy conservation of 
the bearing spurs is attained if a cut is made above those eyes 
that have stayed dormant. 

The greater the restriction of the sap flow, the weaker the 
side branches become and the more they cover themselves with 
actual bearing spurs. This can be obtained by a severe root 
pruning which has to be applied every two or three years on 
strong-growing trees. Another check to the strong growth of 
a tree is to bare its roots in the Summer. A Summer pruning 
every month helps greatly to reduce the vegetation. The new 
shoots should be cut back to two or three eyes. Everything 
that tends to check the growth of the branches and accelerate 
the flow of the sap to the fruit, favors fecundity. The variety 
of the fruit in relation to the form of the tree plays a major 
part. For instance, it is absolutely impossible to train a variety 
of fruit tree that has a strong upright growing tendency to a 
form or shape that has horizontal characters and branches. 

On trees with upright arms the main branches should usu- 
ally be 12 inches apart. That leaves six inches on each side of 
the main branch and this should be the ultimate length of 
the bearing spurs. The bearing spurs should be about three to 
four inches apart. Any that grow in between should be 
eliminated. 

On trees with horizontal arms, such as cordons or 
palmettes, bearing spurs that develop on the upper side must 
be suppressed and only such bearing spurs as grow on the sides 
or below should be left. ‘The bearing spurs growing under- 
neath a horizontally trained arm rarely need pruning and 
unfailingly bear fruit. 

—Henry Leuthardt. 
Portchester, N. Y. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 

‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1935-36 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservetion, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry tn the 1936 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1936. 


IDEALS IN SHOW JUDGING 


"hie method of judging as proposed by the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society and referred to in Horticulture of 
February 1 should certainly be given a thorough trial. For a 
long time past I have felt considerable dissatisfaction with the 
present method of competitive judging. It often sets up false 
standards of merit and competitive ratings, as two different 
shows for identical exhibits may result in totally different 
scores. 

Undoubtedly there is a place for competitive exhibiting 
when asking for specimens of horticultural skill, based on 
culture alone. Even so, the non-competitive, merit system, 
measuring against the mental ideal, could be introduced there. 
The non-competitive method has been carried out triumph- 
antly at the exhibits of the Royal Horticultural Society in 
England and at the great Chelsea shows. The first of this 
series of big London shows was held in the Inner Temple 
Gardens on the Thames embankment, now a long time ago, 
of course, but it was my fortune to be in attendance. The non- 
competitive arrangement was an innovation at that time. 
Actual prizes were awarded, trophies of various sorts having 
been given by different patrons to be awarded by the judges 
purely on merit, but they were allotted to the exhibits simply 
as honorariums. In a sense, however, they were graded in rela- 
tive importance. The experiment worked like a charm and 
what was then an innovation has been an established practice 
ever since. 

Nothing would delight me more than to see this kind of 
thing introduced into our big Spring shows. The present 
competitive basis is often very ridiculously false and does not 
provide any means of recognizing very close competitions. 
The mere fact of having to grade the exhibits into first, sec- 
ond, and third, and so forth, sometimes leads to the introduc- 
tion of such minute distinctions as to be ridiculously artificial. 
I believe the system proposed would simplify flower-show 


[Editor's Note—A system of judging similar to that proposed in Wis- 
consin has been in use by the Massachusetts Federation of Garden Clubs for 
some time. ] 
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procedure and would be more satisfactory to both the exhibi- 
tors and the judges. 

Another reform in judging that I should like to see tried is 
the elimination of this effort at theoretical secrecy as to who is 
the exhibitor. It means a lot of clerical labor and is usually 
pestiferous. In judging trade groups, there can be very little 
secrecy as to who is the entrant. ‘“‘By their works ye shall 
know them,” and it is frequently quite well known who is 
the grower of certain products. Does anybody in this day of 
intelligence and integrity really impugn the honesty of com- 
petent judges? If a judge can be influenced by a knowledge of 
the name of the exhibitor, I contend that he is not a fit person 
to be called upon to pass judgment. Let us move forward to 
complete reform in this whole machinery of judging! 


Garden City, N. Y. —Leonard Barron. 


STORY OF A FAMILY ROSE 


S THE search for roses in old gardens seems to have be- 
come almost a fad, the following may be of interest, 
although the rose only dates back about 90 years. In 1846 or 
’47 my grandmother was given a beautiful tea rose. On mov- 
ing to a new home in 1848 the plant was placed in a bed 
among the then popular roses, many of which I have never 
seen elsewhere, nor have I been able to find anyone who can 
identify them from my description. 

The little tea rose died, but later some vigorous shoots 
appeared with unmistakable sweetbriar foliage and when the 
blossoms appeared they were large, deep pink in color and 
single. The leaflets were very glossy and the whole plant very 
unlike the English Eglantine. Not wishing a single rose 
among the choice double ones, the shoots were cut off, but 
undaunted the roots crossed under a gravel path and came up 
in a bed under some pear trees where it was allowed to remain. 
In time there were at least six huge clumps, seven feet in 
height, and in blossoming time covered with hundreds of the 
wide, deep pink blooms. The foliage was so fragrant that 
with the sun upon it the odor was quite noticeable. 

When I came to my present home I brought with me a 
bush, but knowing its propensity to sucker, it was placed in 
rather poor soil by a wall where it has grown to the height of 
the parent bushes and blossomed freely, but has not suckered 
to any extent. This was 40 years ago. Probably seven years 
ago another bush appeared at least 200 feet from the parent 
bush and no possibility of underground rooting. It was prob- 
ably bird-sown as it has large, attractive hips. 

I took a branch to Mr. Stephen F. Hamblin at the Lexing- 
ton Botanic Garden and, after some searching, he identified it 
as a French sweetbriar, probably the progenitor of the Pen- 
zance sweetbriars. It is a beautiful thing for a wild corner, 
perfectly hardy and exquisitely lovely when in bloom. 


Wellesley, Mass. —Helen O. Sprague. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


How does your garden grow?, by B. Nichols [and others]. N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1935. 

How to identify trees and shrubs, by C. T. Prime and R. J. Deacock. 
Camb., Eng., Heffer, 1935. 

How to prune western shrubs, by R. S. Martin. Monrovia, Calif., News 
Post Press, 1935. 

Insect enemies of shade-trees, by G. W. Herrick. Ithaca, N. Y., Com- 
stock, 1935. 

Living garden, by E. J. Salisbury. Lond., Bell, 1935. 

Old-world pleasaunce, by E. S. Rohde. Lond., Jenkins, 1925. 

Outlines of botany, based on Gray’s Lessons in botany, by R. G. Leavitt. 
N. Y., Amer. Book Co., 1901. 

Rhododendrons and azaleas, by C. G. Bowers. N. Y., Macmillan, 1936. 

Shakespeare’s wild flowers, by E. S. Rohde. Lond., Medici Soc., 1935. 

Standard cyclopedia of horticulture: popular ed., by L. H. Bailey. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1935. 3v. 

Stimulating the growth of plants by artificial light, by L. C. Porter. 
Cleveland, O., Gen. Electric, 1934. 

Success with house plants and flowers, by D. Hudson. Home Inst. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias, by G. Otten. N. Y., De La Mare, 1935. 

bey _— a garden, by L. S. Jones. Los Angeles, Primavera Press, 

Year in the rose garden, by J. H. Nicolas, N. Y., Doubleday, 1936. 
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With proper planting, a terrace may become an extremely attrattive feature and, in 
effect, an out-of-door living room 


WHY AND HOW TO HAVE A TERRACE" 


When properly constructed it can 
be made to serve a useful purpose 


raised above the surrounding ground, used for certain 

definite purposes. A terrace may act as a base for a build- 
ing, be used as an outdoor living area, as a vantage point for 
views of the surrounding land, as a decorative element in land- 
scape design or as a slope adjustment. 

In small property developments terraces are chiefly used as 
outdoor living areas, and in fact, nine times out of ten, are 
chief points in the design of such properties. They are pur- 
posely designed so that they will be usable and livable and 
so that the other parts of the small property will be closely 
connected with them. 

To make the terrace useful it should be close to the house. 
It should be easily accessible, both from the house and the 
garden, and should be livable at every time of the day. It 
should be so planned and planted that it has sufficient shade, 
particularly during the late Spring and Summer afternoons. 
This often necessitates the planting of trees in such a way 
that the branches overhang the terrace, or sometimes this same 
effect is created by planting vines over an arbor which is over 
the terrace. 

The terrace is the transition point between the house and 
the garden, and because of this is one of the most important 
parts of design on the property. A careful study of its general 
uses shows that it must have a minimum width of 12 feet in 
order to be usable. The general shape or outline does not 


" [riot ston are usually considered to be flat areas, often 





*Condensed from a talk given by Prof. J. P. Porter, Acting Professor of Ornamental Horticul- 
ture at Corneil, during the 29th Annual Farm and Home Week at Cornell University, February 


12, 1936. 


matter. It may be either regular or irregular in shape; it can 
definitely follow the general outline of the house itself, or be 
so designed as to enter more into the general planting of the 
property. No matter what shape is decided on, the outline 
should be definitely marked, either by a hedge or small stone 
wall, or simply by the abrupt line of the edge of the paving 
stones, if such are used. It should ‘‘fit’’ the garden, and defi- 
nitely outlining it in this way, combined with careful plant- 
ing, will aid materially in accomplishing this. 

The more informal the garden and general plantings 
around the house, the more informal the terrace. It is adapt- 
able to almost any type of landscape planting. The terrace 
itself can, and should have terminal features, clearly defined. 
A wall fountain, plaque, bench or arbor, correctly placed. 
work wonders. Plants may be placed in various situations on 
the terrace, either in pots or in the soil itself, but should be 
carefully selected for their purpose. 


Terrace Construction 


N THE northern United States it is extremely difficult to 
grow and maintain a turf terrace sufficiently solid to stand 
the placing of tables and chairs on it at al! times. Although it 
can be done, the average home owner would find it far better 
to either pave the terrace entirely, or else start a turf terrace 
and place flagstones in it. In constructing terraces one of the 
most important things is the slope. The slope should be suffi- 
cient to provide for proper drainage, but at the same time 
should not be so great as to be noticeable by a person who is. 
sitting in a chair or at a table. For a well-laid turf terrace the 
slope should be one inch for every three feet in width. For a 


flagstone terrace, in which the stones are set in the turf, the: 





slope should be one inch for every six feet in width and for a 
concrete terrace, one inch for every ten to twelve feet in width. 

In the northern United States, if a rigid or concrete terrace 
is to be made, there must be ample underdrainage with tile 
drains, to prevent heaving and cracking of the concrete in the 
Winter and Spring. The base surface under the concrete is 
prepared on the terrace by careful leveling and the fill material 
compacted or settled to normal. On this a six-to-eight-inch 
layer of soft-coal cinders is laid, watered thoroughly and 
tamped or rolled down hard. Plenty of water is used in this 
operation, and the cinders themselves should be spread in suc- 
cessive thin layers and each compacted separately. Clean, dry 
sand of even texture might be substituted for the cinders, but 
it is not as good. Upon this base the concrete is laid, poured in 
a single solid layer, four to six inches thick. It may be neces- 
sary to reinforce this layer with metal netting. 

Of all construction materials, cement is the most difficult to 
harmonize with its surroundings because of its poor color, 
and for this reason might well be artificially colored by the 
careful use of such materials as lamp black, Prussian blue and 
Venetian red. Another partial solution to the problem might 
be to cover the surface of the cement while it is still soft with 
crushed stone, colored coarse sand or fine gravel. This might 
be lightly rolled or tamped down to insure its contact. Later, 
the excess material that fails to adhere could be swept away. 
Experimentation along these lines will produce interesting and 
attractive colors and surfaces. 

Tile, brick and stone, usually in large pieces, are often set 
in a concrete foundation for permanence. In making turf ter- 
races, extreme care should be taken in the grading and leveling 
of the subsoil, all pockets and hollows should be leveled off 
and at least eight inches of the best top soil available should 
be placed on top and leveled. The bent grasses are the ones 
chiefly used now in terrace work, and though they require 
cutting more frequently than do other grasses, they make a 
fine, velvety carpet which is much valued when kept in good 
condition. 

Many terraces have flagstones, carefully sunk into the turf, 
with only small strips of grass allowed to grow between the 
stones. In such cases the stones should be flat and level with 
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A terrace used in connection with a private gateway may be made unique and interesting, 
especially when wall planting ts practiced 
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the soil surface so that the lawn mower may be used to cut the 
grass. Perhaps the cheapest type of terrace is the one which, 
after being carefully leveled, is top dressed to gravel or sand, 
and on top of this large flat flagstones are simply laid down 
and fitted together. Fortunate are those home owners who 
have carefully planned and built their terraces in order that 
they may be usable and livable ‘“‘outdoor living rooms’’ in 
fact as well as in name. 


APPLAUDING WHITE FLOWERS 


N THE February 1 issue of Horticulture, the article, 
“White Flowers in Rock Gardens,’’ with the opening 
question, ‘“Why does someone not organize a White Flower 
Society?,’’ attracted my attention. Whether this was asked 
seriously or in jest, it brought forth a smile and apparently 
came at the wrong time, appearing as it did, in the same issue 
as the article by Dr. McFarland, headed, ‘““What, More Flower 
Societies !”’ 

No doubt there is sound logic in Dr. McFarland’s com- 
ment. However, those who are interested in, and partial to, 
white flowers in gardens, and especially in rock gardens, need 
not organize to promote their use and advantage. White flow- 
ers add charm and create harmony. 

To add to the white-flower list of rock plants, I suggest 
Phlox subulata alba as most satisfactory in the early Spring. 
Even more dainty is P. subulata nelson. Arabis alpina is a 
gem of beauty among the rocks, but beware of too hot a sun, 
which heats the rocks and burns the roots of this woody 
alpine. Dianthus plumarius, Her Majesty, clings to the rocks 
with its silvery leaves and has a sweet spicy fragrance. There 
are also newer varieties of this old favorite. Stokesia levis 
alba, planted in clumps, is attractive and gives height where 
needed. And last, but not least, is Alyssum spinosum, some- 
what rare, but one of the best. : 

White flowers lend beauty, whether planted alone or mixed 
with the bright hues, and they give to any garden a spirit of 
tranquillity. 


Macon, Ga. —Gladys Schofield. 


ROSES FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW 


There are few angles of rose growing 
not discussed in the Rose Annual for 1936 


F THERE is any phase of rose growing which is not dis- 
] cussed in the 1936 issue of the American Rose Annual— 
the amiable editor, Dr. J. Horace McFarland calls it ‘““The 
1936 Year Book of Rose Progress’’—this reviewer has not 
discovered the fact. The ‘‘Proof of the Pudding,”” which occu- 
pies almost fifty pages, is in itself a rose garden symposium 
with reports on scores of roses from many parts of the world. 
These reports differ greatly from most of the catalogues in the 
fact that they tell the plain, unvarnished truth as the writer 
sees it. Some of the so-called good roses are ‘‘panned’’ freely, 
while others which are none too satisfactory in some sections 
give an excellent account of themselves in others. It is obvious 
that many roses have idiosyncrasies which cause them to grow 
well in some sections and poorly in others. 

Portland, Ore., wants a new rose. It has been known as the 
Rose City for many years, because miles of Madame Caroline 
Testout have been planted along its streets. Portland is pro- 
gressive, however, and is tired of a rose which was yesterday's 
favorite. It wants a rose for tomorrow and is willing to pay 
$1000 for it. 

At Last a Thornless Rose 

R. NIELS E. HANSEN of the South Dakota State Col- 
lege (who once received the George Robert White Medal 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society) has perfected a 
100 per cent thornless rose. Perhaps the rose society will give 
him a medal for that achievement. He tells all about his work 
in developing this rose in this year’s annual. It.is interesting to 
find that he has used tub plants, which are taken care of along 
with a large movable orchard of tubbed fruit trees which 
Dr. Hansen keeps in the cellar during the Winter, removing 
them to the greenhouse after the first of January and then 
setting them out in the orchard tub-yard when warm weather 
comes. He is trying to develop not only a single thornless, 
hardy rose but a whole race of such roses, which he hopes will 
eventually replace most of the present well-thorned varieties. 
He has to figure on weather hardiness, too, because he lives in 
a cold climate, but he is sufficiently optimistic to believe that 

in time roses with thorns will be only a memory. 

When the late lamented G. A. Stevens, secretary of the 
American Rose Society, passed away last Summer, Mr. R. 
Marion Hatton was chosen to succeed him. Apparently he is 
doing a good job, for Dr. McFarland gives much credit for 
his help and for that of Sara C. Grimm in making this annual 
the fine volume that it is. Mr. Hatton writes that he has re- 
ceived criticisms about the small size and poor quality of 
many rose plants received by amateurs, especially those called 
high-class novelties and patented roses. He undertakes to meet 
this situation by presenting grading standards for roses as 
established by the American Association of Nurserymen. 


The Roses of Texas 
— TEXAS is growing roses by the million and is ap- 
plying science to the job. Fully 7,000,000 rose bushes 
can be produced each year by the 150 nurseries within a 15- 
mile radius of Tyler. It is not strange that Texans call it the 
‘Rose Garden of America.” 

It is one thing to grow roses, however, and another to ex- 
hibit them successfully. Mr. G. F. Middleton of Seattle, 
Wash., calls exhibition roses the classics of rose culture. To 
exhibit successfully, one must grow roses of the exhibition 
type, Dame Edith Helen being a good example. Comtesse 
Vandal is called an excellent decorative rose but lacking the 
high center and amount of petalage to make it good for exhi- 
bition purposes. It is pointed out that tight buds are not 
blooms, because judges cannot act on a promise of what the 
rose will be when opened. 


Mr. Middleton also deprecates the showing of roses with 
very long stems. He considers it perfectly fair to give a rose a 
little grooming by rubbing the foliage with a soft cloth to 
give it a varnished and attractive appearance. [his is permitted 
because it is merely removing the many marks of dust and 
spray which have accumulated on the leaves. When showing 
roses, he cuts or breaks the ends so that the bloom may draw 
up all possible water. If it does not stand upright, he places 
moss or wax paper at the mouth of the container. 

Of course, it is necessary to have good exhibition blooms 
before one goes into a show room. Mr. P. G. Enser of Buffalo, 
N. Y., gives his cultivation methods, some of which are 





Golden Dream is a new, soft golden-yellow, large-flowered, 
climbing rose 


unique. He grows his particular blossoms under cardboard 
and cellophane umbrellas, which give them ample protection 
from rain and from too much sun. Ambitious exhibitors will 
find other valuable suggestions in his article. 


New England Roses 

OR a long time, Mrs. Harriett R. Foote of Marblehead, 

Mass., has been considered the outstanding rosarian of New 
England. Her methods have been peculiarly her own and often 
at variance with those of other growers. For one thing, she 
dislikes hard pruning. She can get exceptional roses without 
this practice with the proper setting, trimming and weather 
protection. Her argument is that hard pruning is not necessary 
when roses are properly planted and properly protected. 

Two other New England rose growers contribute to this 
bulletin. They are Walter D. and Josephine D. Brownell of 
Little Compton, R. I., who originated the long-named Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James climbing rose. The Brownells, as they 
like to call themselves, have well-defined ideas, especially as 
concerns the so-called ever-blooming hardy climbers. They 
insist for one thing that full sunshine is essential to bring out 
the extreme intensity of the reblooming habit. These two 
persons are at work on other roses which are expected to be 
unusually hardy. 

The annual contains much about feeding and general care 
of roses. It is not to be wondered at if growers in different 
parts of the country differ in their deductions. One needs to 
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study the matter of fertilizers in respect to the section where 
he lives. 

Naturally, much space is also given to black spot, mildew 
and other persistent rose annoyances. A new spray in the form 
of red copper oxide has been developed by Dr. J. G. Horsfall 
of the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. His experiments 
with it in the greenhouse were apparently quite successful. 
What it will do outside remains to be seen. In any event, the 
editor advises caution. For the most part, amateurs should 
stick to Bordeaux mixture, sulphur or sulphur and arsenate of 
lead (Massey dust) and certain proprietary compounds which 
give excellent results. 

The editor himself writes a chapter about the little Tom 
Thumb rose which is to make its appearance at the various 
shows this year. He quotes Mr. Jan de Vink of Holland as 
developing this tiny rose, when trying to grow Rosa rouletti 
from seeds, 

Mr. McFarland says that Tom Thumb is a good rose, as he 
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has seen it at West Grove, Penn., and at ‘‘Breeze Hill.’’ The 
flowers are crimson instead of light pink as are those of R. 
rouletti. When used with the latter rose a charming combina- 
tion is obtained. The rose has been awarded a certificate of 
merit by the American Rose Society, and it seems probable 
that Tom Thumb will become popular with garden makers 
who like miniature flowers and will have a permanent place in 
rock gardens. 

Mr. O. M. Kile of Washington, D. C., writes about the 
Plant Patent Act at the end of the five years in which it has 
been in operation. He believes that leading plant breeders and 
growers are convinced that plant patents are useful. 

This takes one halfway through the book. There is much 
more which might be written without telling half the story. 
but space forbids. In any event, members of the American 
Rose Society will soon have the annual in their hands, and 
those who are not members can obtain it by lining up with 
this most worthwhile organization. 


AN EXPERT’S OPINION ABOUT FERTILIZERS’ 


are the amount of organic matter which it contains, its 
acidity and the amount of moisture which it retains, par- 
tially controlled by the organic matter. A sandy loam soil 
neutral or slightly acid is preferred for most garden flowers. 
Lime should be used only when a test shows the need for it. 
Some plants, such as the daisies, lupines, baptisia, salvia, and 
many rock plants, grow much better when the soil is very 
acid. If the soil is too sweet, it may be acidified by the use of 
aluminum sulphate, the amount depending upon the soil, or 
by incorporating acid peats where organic material is desired. 
Ground limestone is the best form of lime to use for garden 
flowers. A lime or acidity test of the soil should be made every 
two or three years. 
The soil should be well drained and well supplied with 
organic material, such as manure, leaf mold, or peat. If the 


Te important things about the soil in the flower garden 





*Condensed from a talk given by Kenneth Post, instructor in Floriculture at Cornell, duri 
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soil is heavy and has a tendency to bake or if it is very sandy 
and dries out quickly, the addition of organic material will 
be beneficial. Fine sand or sandy loam may even be desirable 
on heavy clay soils. The use of coal ashes is not recommended. 

The rate of application of fertilizers used in the flower 
garden should be based on the fertilizer concentration. The 
soil should be moist before the fertilizer is applied. If the fer- 
tilizer is applied in liquid form, the foliage should not be 
moistened with the solution. Materials high in nitrogen, such 
as urea, should be applied in liquid form. Great care should 
be taken to use no more fertilizer at one time than is recom- 
mended. Superphosphate is used instead of bone meal in all 
modern flower-garden practices, since the phosphorus in super- 
phosphate is more available and does not make the soil 
alkaline, as does bone meal. Any fertilizer should be weighed 
or measured accurately and applied uniformly. The following 
table gives an idea of general fertilizer recommendations for 
garden flowers: 








FERTILIZER RECOMMENDATIONS FOR GARDEN FLOWERS 




































































Plants Soil Requirement Recommended Fertilizer Amount of Application Time of Application 
Soil high in organic Manure, also superphosphate, Manure: 4 bu. per 100 sq. ft. 
matter; prepared to or mixed fertilizer 4-12-4; Superphosphate: Worked into top 5 inches of 
Annuals a depth of + to 6 5-10-5 when strawy manure 5 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. soil every second year. 
inches. is used. 4-12-4; 5-10-5: 
‘ 2 to 3 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. 

Inorganic nitrogen. 1 lb. per 100 sq. ft. Applied just previous to time 
of flowering (two applications 
for types with long flowering 
period). 

Biennials Require good drain- Prepare as for annuals; mixed 4-12-4; 5-10-5: Applied each year after the first, 
pa PP y 
and oy — soil to fertilizer 4-12-4; 5-10-5. 2 to 3 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. in the Spring. Second applica- 
Perennials a — of 10 to 12 tion in July or August for later 
inches. blooming types. 
Soil well drained, | Prepare as for annuals i Peat: i 
; / C , peat is eat: 2 bushels per 100 sq. ft. Soil should be prepared in 
Bulbs high in organic | preferred to manure for organic Spring previous to planting if 
matter; prepare to a matter. manure is used. 
depth of 8 inches. 
; Manure. 5 bushels to 100 sq. ft. worke ing. 
Sie Heavy sail stables eigen sq. ft. worked Before planting 
(climbers and able; prepare to a - an 
hybrid perpetuals) | depth of 15 inches. Mixed fertilizer 4-12-4; 5-10-5: Apply when growth starts in 
4-12-4; 5-10-5. 2 to 3 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. the Spring and again at flower- 
ing time. 

Manure 5 bushels to 100 sq. ft. Before planting. 

Roses Heavy soil prefer- | Mixed fertilizer 4-12-4; 5-10-5: Apply when 

; -4; 5-10-5: rowth starts. 
(hybrid teas able; prepare to a 4-12-4; 5-10-5. 2 to 3 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. ror : 
and polyanthas) depth of 15 inches. - : . S 

Inorganic nitrogen in liquid 1 Ib. to 10 gal. of water applied At flowering time apply every 

form. to 100 sq. ft. of soil. two weeks from Spring to 
August. 
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nA reading the several articles concerning lilies in recent 
issues of Horticulture, Carl Purdy of Ukiah, Calif., adds 
the following notes: ‘‘As a rule, daylilies do not flower twice 
in a season, but Queen of May often does. The first bloom is 
in May and the last in early Fall. In my own experience 
Calypso has a long flowering season, but not two flowering 
periods, yet a correspondent writes of its flowering continu- 
ously the entire season. I am inclined to think that conditions 
have much to do with this, and that it is likely that several 
varieties would either flower twice or flower throughout the 
season if given the right conditions.” 


SHALL be interested to watch the actions this year of a 

new aster which Ray M. Koon of the Waltham Field Sta- 
tion, Waltham, Mass., obtained from Melbourne, England, 
last Spring. The name of this new aster is 
Charles Wilson and the color of this novi- 
belgi matches the spinel red of Ridgway’s 
Color Standards and Nomenclature: We 
learn from Webster that spinel is a mineral 
occurring in several hues, the red kind be- 
ing the gem called the ruby. Mr. Koon 
reports that Charles Wilson grew among 
more than two hundred other species and 
varieties of aster in the Waltham Gardens 
last season and proved to be the very best 
of the reds. Its large golden disc accentuates 
the brilliancy of the rays. Red Rover has 
enjoyed first place among red asters for only 
two years in America and must already 
give way to its more worthy rival, Charles 
Wilson. 


HAVE been much interested to learn of 

the manner in which the Government's 
National Park Service provides for the 
birds in bad weather. Birds, it seems, know 
all about the value of balanced rations and 
in their natural habitat select their food 
accordingly. Fatty elements of diet are pro- 
vided by insects—a somewhat surprising 
fact to those of us who have heretofore 
considered a bug nothing but skin and 
bones. Artificial feeding, therefore, should 
include a good bug-substitute. The fatty 
refuse from the table will do. Corn bread, crumbled up, is an 
ideal bird ration, the Government experts tell us, since the 
heat-producing content of the corn meal, as well as its flavor, 
apparently appeals to the most finicky of the tribe. Varieties of 
chicken feed may be given, and suet, fastened firmly to a 
branch or stick, is an irresistible tidbit. Some suburbanites 
make it a practice to raise sunflowers every year. Their seeds 
are rich in the food values that build up a bird’s resistance. If 
ordinary bread is placed at the birds’ disposal, it will best serve 
its purpose if first toasted, then crumbled into small pieces. 


I HAVE seen Euphorbia fulgens, which is known to most 
older gardeners as E. jacquineflora, making a bright spot 
in many greenhouses this Winter. Indeed, I consider it among 
the best Winter-flowering plants, as it is also useful as a cut 
flower in the house from December until March. The foliage 
is attractive and the bright, orange-red flowers are produced in 
profusion along the pliable branches. 

This euphorbia has been displayed a number of times in 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


A 
PUP VIL 


Boston by Sam J. Goddard of Framingham, but the particu- 
lar specimen reproduced here was the winner of a first prize at 
a recent monthly meeting in New York, where it was ex- 
hibited by James G. Esson, gardener for Mrs. Roswell 
Eldridge. In giving some cultural notes on E. fulgens, Mr. 
Esson has this to say: 


“The cultural treatment in some respects is similar to that 
of poinsettia (E. pulcherrima), except that it responds to a 
somewhat higher temperature and prefers a good portion of 
peat in the soil compost. Old plants that have been rested by 
keeping rather dry in a temperature of 60 degrees throughout 
the Spring should be encouraged into growth in May. Early 
June is a good time to propagate from cuttings of new growth 
inserted in sand in a greenhouse bench where the temperature 
does not fluctuate and where evaporation will be at a 
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An award of merit was given this excellent specimen of Euphorbia fulgens at a recent monthly 


meeting of the Horticultural Society of New York 


minimum. This euphorbia resents transplanting and the best 
results are obtained from bench-grown plants planted out of 
small pots in early July. Pinch as needed until August 15 and 
supports similar to those given snapdragons and carnations are 
suitable. Exposure to drafts and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture or spraying late in the day will cause the leaves to drop.”’ 


BASKET filled with achimenes in full bloom makes a 

picture not readily forgotten. The blossoms are single, 
tubular and about two inches across. The prettiest flowers are 
blue with a white center. Achimenes begins to bloom in June 
and continues until the coming of frost. The bulbs should be 
planted in the house or a coldframe in March in good soil 
which contains some sand. They should be placed just under 
the soil. Although they prefer sunshine, the plants will bloom 
in partial shade. They should not be given enough water to 
keep the soil saturated, but must not be allowed to dry out. 
It is well to pinch out the plants when they are about six 
inches high so that they will branch and become thick. 








THE SEASON’S NEW VEGETABLE VARIETIES 


Results of the All-America competition of 
iast year are found in this season’s catalogues 


selection of vegetables as well as one of flowers, although 

the latter has received most attention. New vegetable varie- 
ties, like new flower varieties, are constantly being developed 
and once in a while, a variety which is better than those on the 
market is produced. It does not follow, of course, that a vari- 
ety is an improved kind simply because it is new. Sometimes 
the old kinds give best results in the long run. Nevertheless, 
most garden makers like to experiment with new varieties, 
and, for that reason, it is interesting to note the results of the 
All-America competition. 

The greatest number of points went to a radish called 
Zwaan’'s Comet, rather an unfortunate name perhaps, inas- 
much as this radish is considered a particularly good one for 
home gardens. It is a long-standing variety and acquired 
large size for an early radish before becoming pithy. It is not 
wholly round, being more nearly olive-shape, and is bright 
scarlet in color. Although not as large nor as dark as Crimson 
Giant, it is said to keep in eating condition for a longer time. 
The new variety was produced by crossing Scarlet Globe with 
Sparkler and came originally from Holland. 

A parsley called Paramount won the next highest score, 
and it seems particularly promising. It is deep green in color 
and finely curled. It is an American introduction. 

As third on the list came a new pea with the somewhat 
self-assured name of Confidence. Whether this name will be 
borne out by trial in home gardens remains to be seen, but it 
ought to be good if it lives up to the description of one 
grower, who said that it has Little Marvel pods, Perfection 
vine and Thomas Laxton maturity. The three varieties men- 
tioned are top-notchers for their particular types, and if Con- 
fidence has the merits of all three, it must be a remarkable pea. 
In any event, it grows about 24 inches high, is wrinkled and 
bears heavily. It is another Holland product. 

Number four is a new sweet corn with the rather cumber- 
some name of Asgrow Golden Colonel. This new corn is 
understood to be extremely sweet and was produced by the 
strange cross of Golden Bantam and Country Gentleman, 
back crossed for three years and systematically inbred. The 
Golden Bantam parentage gives it the golden yellow hue 
which most garden makers will like, while the Country Gen- 
tleman lineage leaves it with the zig-zag pattern which has 


T sat seedsmen of the country have made an All-America 


This new variety of parsley, Paramount, an American introduction, seems 
to deserve its name 















Asgrow Golden Colonel sweet corn has retained many of the best 
characteristics of both its parents 


given Country Gentleman distinction for many years. 
Whether the public will be willing to go back to a corn with 
irregular rows remains to be seen. 

Next in order of last year’s competition came a beet, 
Asgrow Canner, a dark-red beet of the Detroit type, nearly 
globe shaped and growing about 14 inches high. It was pro- 
duced by the progeny performance test method and careful 
selection. 

A radish called Jewel came next. It will be prized for the 
fact that it is extremely uniform in size and habit. It appears 
to be of the red French Breakfast type but without the usual 
white tip. It is not pithy and every plant is said to make a 
good radish. 

Finally, there is the tomato called Penn State, which is in- 
teresting because it was developed by Dr. C. E. Myers of the 
Pennsylvania State College. It ought to be a good 
garden tomato, for the plants are small and com- 
pact, producing rich scarlet fruits in abundance. 
The fruits are said to be unusually free from blem- 
ishes, besides being even in color to a remarkable 
degree. 

A large number of vegetables entered in this con- 
test were given careful consideration, and some of 
the others were so good that they doubtless will be 
introduced, but only those named received awards 
of merit or special mention. They may be expected 
to appear in many of the catalogues either this year 
or next. 

It will remain for amateur gardeners to decide 
upon the merits of these different new varieties, so 
far as home gardens are concerned. Probably some 
of them will do better in some parts of the country 
than in others, but certainly all of them must have 
high quality to have passed the tests which were 
given them in commercial plantings in many dif- 
ferent sections last year. The All-America competi- 
tion seems to have become permanent and will be 
watched with increasing interest each year. 
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TWO EASY NATIVE GENTIANS 


ENTIANS have for centuries been one of the enigmas of 
gardening. And being that sort of thing, they inevitably 
attract gardeners. Yet, with all this companionship with 
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gentians, we cannot point our finger at any set rule of pro- | 


cedure and say that such and such will produce so and so, for 
there is no accounting for what a gentian will do. These 
observations apply particularly to the alpine species, of which 
America has a number, including the beautiful Gentiana new- 
berryt, which is practically impossible in lowland gardens here 
in the East. They apply, also, though with less positiveness, 
to the meadow species found throughout the eastern United 
States. 

The foregoing may sound rather pessimistic and it is meant 
to be, for one should enter into any venture with gentians 
with a certain amount of pessimism. Then the smallest 
amount of success will bring with it a real thrill of accom- 
plishment. And some successes are sure to follow if one is 
persistent enough in his quest. The beginner in gentian cul- 


ture is usually advised to confine his first venture to G. cruciata, | 


a dowdy plant of little merit except that it has some bril- 
liantly beautiful relatives and is easy to grow. Such advice 
ignores two beautiful American species (G. puberula and G. 
porphyrio) which are of fairly easy culture. 

The first of these, according to botanies, is found on dry 





slopes and prairies, though my own experience leads me to | 


believe it is more often to be seen in moist meadows. At any 
rate, it seems best in the garden when given a moist spot where 
it can entwine its roots among those of other low plants. It is 
interesting to note, too, that this gregariousness is a character- 
istic of most gentians. This one grows from eight to 12 inches 
high, each stem carrying a cluster of pure, bright-blue funnels 
as much as two inches long during late September and early 
October. It is not too difficult for the average gardener who 
can give it a little attention during long periods of dry 


| 
| 
| 


weather, and is far better than many a fussy thing over which | 


we worry ourselves into premature old age. 

G. porphyrio is of more local distribution, being found 
from New Jersey to Florida in the coast states. It, too, is a 
beauty, with its intense azure-blue flowers on eight-inch 
plants. It blooms earlier than the preceding, usually in August, 
and seems best in a moist, sandy soil, but it must be acid. 

It may be well to say in passing that both of these gentians 
will thrive in a soil that is too dry for almost any other 
worthwhile gentian species. Their beauty and ease of culture 
should commend them to gardeners in the eastern United States 
where the climate will not permit the general cultivation of 
the alpine species. They may be grown from seed by the pains- 
taking, and this is to be preferred to collecting plants from the 
wild. Gentians, owing to the nature of their root systems, are 
difficult to collect, and pot-grown nursery plants are to be pre- 
ferred to those grown in the open. Fresh seeds vegetate as 
freely as most delicate plants, and culture in pots during their 
early stages is no more difficult than other operations which a 
gardener encounters every day. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


A NEW KIND OF WINDOW BOX 


ig YOU have a window where you wish a vine as a screen, 
build a shelf under it on which is placed a long box eight 
inches deep and eight inches wide, and plant the box with 
Tropeolum lobbianum. Fill the box with rich soil which has 
been mixed with plenty of stable manure. Add sand and com- 
post. T. lobbianum grows very fast and soon the vines will 
reach the ground, making a beautiful curtain of scarlet flowers 
and light-green foliage, which will cause much notice and 





comment. Such additions to a home cost very little and add | 


immeasurably to it. 
—NMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 
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Would You Like a 
Copy of this Booklet FREE? 





Analysis of FLORIDA HUMUS 
by Wiley & Oo., Baltimore, No. 
133,554 shows, on dry basis, Or- 
ganic Matter, 91.67%; Nitrogen, 
3.52%; Water Holding Capacity, 
530.64%; Acidity, pH 6.0. 

Distributors of FLORIDA HUMUS 
ATLANTA: Evans Implement Oo. 
BALTIMORE: Richardson & Co. 
BOSTON : Breck and Son Corp. 


BRISTOL (Va.): 
Wood Howell Nurseries 


CHARLESTON: Mixon Seed Co. 
CHARLOTTE : E. J. Smith Oo. 


CHATTANOOGA: 
Hood Feed & Seed Oo. 


CINCINNATI: 
C. J. McOullough Co. 


CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
COLUMBIA: Brabhan Seed Co. 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 


JACKSONVILLE: 
Jacksonville Landscape Co. 


LOS ANGELES: Germaine’s 
MIAMI: Hector Supply Co. 
NASHVILLE: Howell Nurseries 
NEW ORLEANS: Reuter Seed Co. 
NEW YORK: Stumpp & Walter 
PHILADELPHIA: Dreer, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH: 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co 


PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Oo. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Oo. 


ST. PETERSBURGH: 
Riecke & Fleece Co. 


WASHINGTON: Balderson & Co. 
WILMINGTON: T. J. Murphey 





This little booklet contains informa- 
tion of interest and value to every gar- 
dener — amateur or professional. It 
tells you much about soil, the elements 
of fertility, and the important part 
that humus plays in the healthy 
growth of all plant life. .. . Last year, 
hundreds of gardeners got better re- 
sults by using Florida Humus — a re- 
cently discovered source of organic 
matter, possessing advantages not 
equalled by any product in its field. 
A superb water container and soil 
builder, Florida Humus has a high 
nitrogen content which, gradually re- 
leased, makes it a slow, progressive 
plant food. Far less acid than similar 
organics, it will not sour the soil... . 
Ask at Breck’s booth at the Boston 
Flower Show for your copy of the 
booklet. Or write direct to us. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


“Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility” 


Mined and Manufactured at 
Zellwood, Fla. 


Sales Office: Florida Humus Co. 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Above plant has been potgrown 
for several years. It was cut 
back hard annually for forcing. 


HARDY 
Oriental ‘Wistarias 


In your conservatory, on your terrace 
or to exhibit at your flower show, you 
will want some of our potgrown vines. 
Fairly immediate results are obtained 
from grafted vines of such exquisite and 
unusual sorts as Murasaki Noda, Penn 


Valley, Shiro Noda, and Rosea. 


Send for our free 12-page booklet describing 
12 varieties in violet, lavender, pink, blue and 
and white. Flower clusters range in length 
from 8 to 50 inches. 





Plant below is fieldgrown, 
potted in November, bloomed the 
following March, not cut back. 





Our Collection of Japanese Rose- 


flowering Cherries is internationally 
famous. Our illustrated book, “Flower- 
ing Trees of the Orient” will be sent to 


you for 10c. 


WOHLERT 


932 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Pa. 




















Jf you wish 


The best of the familiar forms of 


ROCK and ALPINE 
PLANTS 


as well as the rarest and finest from all parts of 


the world, send for our 1936 catalogue entitled 


“Continuous Bloom in the 


Rock Garden’’ 


This has many surprises of interest to 
the gardener 





CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
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COMMENTS ON TITHONIA SPECIOSA 


N THE March 15, 1935, issue of Horticulture the “‘Roving 
Gardener’” made some interesting observations regarding 
Tithonia speciosa. Because I have grown this plant and en- 
joyed it for several years, I clipped the article and put it in my 
file. Up to that time my own experience had paralleled his in 
that I had difficulty in getting tithonia to flower before frost. 
My experience in 1935 was so pleasantly different that I am 
making so bold as to disagree with him. 

Last year my first blossoms came in July and by the middle 
of August the plants were literally covered with bloom and 
continued so until killed by frost. The bushes were dwarfer 
(If you can apply the word ‘“‘dwarf”’ to plants seven to eight 
feet tall) than in other years. There was little difference in my 
method of culture than previously. The seeds were started in a 
hotbed and transplanted out of doors when the weather was 
favorable in reasonably rich soil. The plants were sprayed 
weekly with a fairly strong insecticide solution with nicotine 
sulphate added, since I have found that certain leaf-eaters find 
this plant a delicacy. 

Such unusual results in one year might be attributed to the 
weather, except for the fact that last year was unusually wet 
and not especially warm, and thus not particularly conducive 
to early maturity. A friend of mine not far from here pur- 
chased seeds from another source and had no bloom until late 
in August and then very sparce. His seed was started indoors 
and his plants set out as mine were and at about the same time. 

I saved seeds from the earlier bloom and will be greatly 
interested in the results I obtain this year. I cannot help but 
believe that the continued planting of early-maturing seed 
will develop a strain of earlier-blooming flowers. 

About 12 years ago a neighbor of ours purchased a very fine 
strain of seed corn and since early maturity of corn is desirable 
in this section, he always made a practice of going through his 
fields and selecting the next year’s seed from early ripening 
ears. Another neighbor, liking this variety of corn, obtained 
seed from the first man but each succeeding year he selected his 
seed at harvesting time as the corn was gathered. Thus, this 
latter man selected his seed purely on a basis of quality, with 
no regard to early maturity. Today, after ten years, his corn 
matures ten days to two weeks later than the first-mentioned 
neighbor's. 

This is not conclusive proof that an early-blooming strain 





| of T. speciosa has been developed, but I believe it has, and will 
| have to be convinced otherwise. 


—Roland F. Barker. 
Sandwich, Ill. 


| AN OUTSTANDING NEW DAY-LILY 


Ie MY mind, the hemerocallis Hyperion, blooming during 
July and August, is the outstanding variety among the 
daylilies introduced up to the present time. Although it has 
been growing in a few favored gardens for several years, 








| Hyperion is not yet commonly known, due to its unusual 
| career. Soon after it was produced by the late Franklin Mead, 


_ who obtained it as the result of crossing the varieties Sir Mi- 
chael Foster and Florham, it was offered for sale by a few 
| nurserymen. So immediate and unprecedented was the popu- 
| larity of this new daylily that the growers, faced by promptly 
| depleted stocks, were forced to withdraw it from sale until a 
more copious stock could be propagated. Only now is it begin- 
ning to be obtainable again. 
Hyperion in bloom makes a splendid display. Borne on 
sturdy stalks three and one-half feet or more tall, its superb 
| trumpets of clear cadmium-yellow are five to six inches wide 
| and very numerous. By planting only three varieties of 
_ hemerocallis, J. A. Crawford, Hyperion, and Mrs. W. H. 
Wyman, a lengthy season of finest bloom can be obtained. 


—Everett S. Henderson. 
Augusta, Maine. 
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SPRING CARE OF THE LAWN 


RASS starts to grow very early. Therefore the lawn re- 
quires prompt attention. It should have a thorough 
raking with a good iron garden-rake to remove all dead grass 
and debris. Burning it over is harmful to the turf and should 
not be done. Then, just as the soil becomes dry enough to 
work after the frost has gone out of the ground, the lawn 
should be rolled. The soil should be moist enough to permit 
the grass that has been pushed out by the freezing and thaw- 
ing during the Winter to be pressed back into the soil. The 
proper condition for rolling usually lasts for only a short 
time. The ground should never be rolled when wet enough to 
stick to the roller, as it is likely to puddle the soil and result in 
much injury to the plants. One rolling is all that is needed, as 
a rule, each Spring. 
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If conditions have been such that some of the plants have | 


been killed during the past year, reseeding may be done in the 
Spring. On thin areas, usually about two pounds of seed to 
1000 square feet will be sufficient. About twice this amount 
should be used on bare spots. If reseeding is done, the rolling 
should be postponed until after the seed is sown. 


Most grasses are benefited by a Spring top-dressing of a | 
screened compost, broadcast about one-half inch thick over | 


the entire lawn area. This will add organic matter and im- 


} 


| 


prove the texture of the soil. If the soil consists largely of clay, | 


sand should be added to the compost. When compost is not 
available, a mixture of equal parts of a good garden soil, free 
from weed seed, and peat moss may be used. 

As soon as the grass shows signs of active Spring growth, 
the first feeding should be made. The systematic use of proper 
fertilizers is absolutely essential to the continuance of a satis- 
factory turf. Experimental evidence indicates that the best 
fertilizers for lawns are the complete chemical fertilizers, that 
is, those which contain the three elements, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash. Since nitrogen stimulates leaf growth, and 
a liberal supply of this element is the first requirement of all 
grasses, many mistakenly believe a nitrogenous fertilizer is all 


that need be applied. Grasses, however, must also have phos- | 


phorus and potash, although in smaller quantities than 
nitrogen. 

Early to mid-April is the best time for the first application 
of this material in the region north of New York, Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. This application should be followed by 
two others, three weeks to a month apart. The amount to be 
used will depend a great deal on the soil and the condition of 
the turf, but in general, five to ten pounds per 1000 square 





feet should be ample. Commercial fertilizers should be applied | 


when the grass is dry and washed into the soil at once with a 
strong stream of water. Otherwise, it is likely to burn the 
leaves. 

Ammonium sulphate is a good Spring tonic for grass and 
on many soils, particularly when a top-dressing of a good 
compost is used, may be substituted for the complete fertilizer 
for the first feeding. It should be used at the rate of five to six 
pounds to 1000 square feet and thoroughly watered into the 


soil immediately. Cottonseed meal, soy bean meal and animal | 
tankage have also proved good fertilizers for the lawn, but are | 


usually more expensive than the chemical fertilizers. Lime is 
not a fertilizer, but a correction for acidity, and its occasional 
use is often beneficial when Kentucky blue grass is the princi- 
pal grass. 

The grass should be allowed to grow to a height of about 


three inches before it is mowed for the first time in the Spring. | 


For the first clipping, the mower should be set a little higher 
than for subsequent mowings. The frequency of mowing will 
depend upon the type of grass, the amount of fertilizer applied 
and weather conditions. Creeping bent grasses can be cut more 
often and closer than bluegrass. There has been much discus- 
sion as to whether or not the clippings should be removed. 
[f the clippings are fine and the lawn not shady, it is safe to 




















Complete, Economical Tree Service 


Whether it is cavity treatment, spraying, pruning, tree feed- 
ing, cabling, bracing, large tree moving, or something else, you 
will like the effectiveness, skill and economy of Davey service. 

Your nearest Davey representative is always glad to consult 
with you when tree problems of any sort arise. Just call him. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
Boston Office: 1109 Statler Bldg., Liberty 9492 


Other nearby offices: Pittsfield, 73 North St.. Pittsfield 2-3552; Springfield, 1657 
Longmeadow St., Springfield 6-2400; Worcester, 340 Main St., Worcester 4-2897; 
Providence, R. I., 725 Industrial Trust Bldg., Gaspee 1386; Hartford, Conn., 75 Pearl 
St., Hartford 7-7297; New Haven, Conn., 135 Meadow St., New Haven 5-0445. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 

















BURBREC’S 
Specials 


ROSES: Alezane, Gloaming, Matador, White Briarcliff, 
Token, Rheingold, Tremno, Anne Poulsen, 
Permanent Wave, Rouge and others. $1.50 each; 
$13.75 for 1 each of 10 named varieties. 


NEW DOUBLE KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Romany and Indian Summer. $.75 each; $6.50 
per 10. 


SHASTA DAISY CHIFFON: An outstanding novelty, 
dwarf growing plant, white flowers, gracefully 
frilled petals. $.50 each; $4.50 per 10. 


DELPHINIUM HORATIUS: New DOUBLE form of 
Belladonna. Sky Blue. $2.50 each. 


COREOPSIS LANCEOLATA GOLDEN GIANT: A 
glorious large flowering Coreopsis, true golden 
yellow, four inches across. $.50 ea. ; $4.50 per 10. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
BURBREC NURSERIES, Inc. 
(formerly Breck’s Nurseries) 


1265 Massachusetts Avenue 
LEXINGTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
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We move 
Large 
Trees 


and small 
ones too 





We moved this happy- 
looking 20” Maple 
onto Harvard College 
grounds. This picture 


Whether it's a small ornamental specimen or 
a sixty-foot maple; whether it's one tree or a 
hundred, we have the facilities for rendering 
every phase of Tree Work, from fertilization to 
surgery; as well as spraying. 


Are your Elms in vigorous condition ? 


Our years of experience combined with skilled workmanship and modern equipment 
enable us to work at the lowest possible cost and insure satisfactory results. 


was taken three months 
later—even the moon 
came out to look. 


We will gladly inspect your trees without obligation 
and confer with you about your plans for Spring. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASPINWALL 4204 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 























Garden [reasuce ( 


Satisfy your desire this 
year to grow and enjoy 
in your own garden new, 
rare and unusual plants. 
Hundreds of these treas- 
ures are described, many 
illustrated, in the 1936 
Bobbink & Atkins cata- 
logue. Here are a few 
examples: 


VICTORIA HARRINGTON 


H. T. Novelty. Deep red, double 
blooms; spicy fragrance. 


Roses. Novelties, popular va 
rieties, and old-fashioned 
kinds in nearly 1000 va- 
rieties. America’s most 
complete collection. 


Azaleas. Schlippenbachi, Mollis, 


af Choice Shrubs. Cotoneaster racemi- 
Nicolaas Beets, Balsamineflora, 


v t } flora soongarica, Japanese Maples, 
Kurumes, choice specimen plants Vitex macrophylla, Davidia, Foth- 
of Pontica and Rustica fl. pl. hy- ergilla major, Franklinia, Stew- 
brids. artia pseudo-camellia, Berberis 

Rhododendron Hybrids. Grafted chenaulti. 


true to name, i.e. Mrs. C. S. Sar- Evergreens. Picea omorika, Picea 
gent, E. S. Rand, and Charles polita (Tiger-tail spruce), Taxus 
Dickens. media Hatfieldi, Sciadopitys (Jap. 

Flowering Crabapples. Atrosanguin- Umbrella Pine), me | rock-gar- 
eum, Floribunda, Niedzwetzkyana, den evergreens. 


Parkmani, Sargenti, Scheideckeri,° Vines. Large-flowered Clematis 
Theifera. ; Prince Hendrik, Bignonia, Mme. 

Magnolias. Parviflora, Stellata, Galen, Lonicera Tellmanniana 
Glauca (Sweet Bay), Kobus. (Golden Giant Honeysuckle), 

Flowering Cherries. Double Pink Wisteria multijuga longissima. 
Weeping, Amanogawa, Fugenzo, Perennials. New dwarf Asters, Fall 
Jugatsu-Zakura, Shirofugen. Aster, Red Rover, 10 New Korean 

Flowering Trees. Hawthorns, Pink Chrysanthemums, 25 kinds of 
Flowering Dogwood, Laburnum Heather, Gypsophila repens, 
Vossi. Bodgeri. 





Use the Bobbink & Atkins catalogue as your guide when selecting 
high-grade plants sold at modest prices. Write for your copy. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS — Rutherford 22, N. J. 
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leave them, although there is no evidence that they add to the 
fertility of the soil. 

The best way to keep weeds from gaining a foothold is to 
maintain a vigorously growing turf. Some weeding, of course, 
will be necessary and a close watch should be kept for their 
appearance in the early Spring. Weeds that do find their way 
into the well-cared-for lawn may be controlled by hand 
weeding. 


SOIL PREFERENCES OF WILD FLOWERS 


N Horticulture for March 1, Page 80, data were given as to 
soil acidity requirements of certain wild flowers which do 
not accord with common experience nor with trustworthy 
literature based on expert studies. Thus pyrolas are said to 
require sweet soil, whereas all acknowledged authorities are 
agreed that the common members of this genus, such as shin- 
leaf, are decidedly acid-loving plants. Again, Aquilegia cana- 
densis, two lobelias, and Tiarella cordifolia are said to prefer 
sour soil, although they all actually can grow on limestone 
ledges, or in limy meadows, where the reaction is decidedly 
alkaline. 

The showy ladyslipper, Cypripedium spectabile, is not at 
all an acid-soil plant, but needs an abundance of lime and cir- 
cumneutral soil conditions. Gentiana crinita, while in some 
regions growing in sweet soil, is elsewhere found under blue- 
berry bushes, in soil of extreme acidity. On the other hand, 
the best lime-indicator among the gentians is G. andrews, 
which never thrives in nature in a really acid soil. 

It is indeed of the utmost importance for the successful cul- 
tivation of many sorts of wild flowers to make actual tests 
with dye solutions and be sure that the soil of the garden is 
suited in this respect to the species to be grown. But accurate 
information as to the preferences of individual species must 
also be obtained. Unfortunately there are two or three books 
on the market in which more or less misleading data on this 
subject is given. The wild-flower cultivator should either 
make tests on the species as they occur in nature, or copy data 
from the works of recognized authorities on the subject. 


—Edgar T. Wherry. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TREES FOR SPRING PLANTING 


AGNOLIAS are trees or shrubs which will not tol- 
erate being moved in the Fall. They must be trans- 
planted in the Spring, about the time when they commence 
active growth, which means in April in most parts of the 
country. Some well-known growers argue that the magnolias, 
like the rhododendrons, should have a somewhat acid soil 
and that lime and fresh manure, which many amateur garden 
makers think are indispensable for making plants grow, 
should never be given to magnolias. This, however, is a dis- 
puted point, for magnolias are known to grow where the soil 
is distinctly not acid. The best fertilizer for them is probably 
but not positively decayed leaves and peat. The pulverized 
peat moss, which can now be purchased in bales, is excellent 
for covering magnolia beds as well as for using on beds of 
rhododendrons and azaleas. Magnolias also like a somewhat 
moist location, or at least a situation where water can be given 
them at frequent intervals. 

There is another tree which must be planted early in the 
Spring. That is the white birch, including the cut-leaf weep- 
ing birch, of which many garden makers are very fond. This 
tree starts into growth extremely early in the Spring, for 
which reason it ought to be set out just as soon as the ground 
can be worked. 

Perhaps it is only fair to say that the white birch is not 
likely to have a very long life, for‘the reason that it usually 
becomes infested with borers after a few years, the borers 
gradually causing it to die. At the same time, the birches are 
so handsome that they are worth setting out, even though 
their existence is comparatively short. 
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LATE WINTER GARDEN COLOR 


N THESE first March days (this is written on March 2), 
which I hope are nearing the end of a tough, raw, harsh 
Winter, I have been chasing around as best I can about 
“Breeze Hill’’ to see what has been happening, and to enjoy 
what Jack Frost has either matured or has been unable to 
injure. Some of the trip has been on the crust of the snow 
which has been with us for ten cold weeks, but some things 
have had to be visited by wading through snow, softened by 
the sun of three days which really did get the temperature up 
to 48 degrees. 

The effect of the thaw after these bitter Winter weeks has 
been spotty. Despite the sliding over and the wading in the 
snow, there are places where the warm sun has uncovered the 
green grass which is yet green. There are many other greens to 
see. Most of the coniferous evergreens show little Winter 
effect, or none. The American arborvites are not as deeply 
bronzed as usual. Norway spruce and the American hemlock | | jij ‘linn 
are dull because of the same city smoke which has made the Lilium Philip pinense Formosanum 
snow disgusting for weeks. But, curiously enough, Abies | A handsome, easily grown, hardy 
homolepis and Taxus cuspidata show still the brilliant, nor- lily, coming into flower in late | 
mal green which is one of their charms. The bluish hues of the | Summer. bong my 7. 
cedars are not seriously dimmed, and occasionally there are yet com ea 2 the tall, oo oe 
the punctuating, glaucous blue berries. All the dwarf conifers, this teal tow-edand ve hg ~— 
even those in the rock garden, continue to do their fine green : ; 
job. Large flowering bulbs 3 for $1.00; 

At “Breeze Hill’’ there is a long slope of Pachysandra ter- a ap oh ing oe = bulbs 
minalis, which, when the snow first began, showed green tips a * — atin ieee 
above the covering white. Long ago, however, the pachysan- | Write for our illustrated catalogue, 
dra disappeared in the heavier snow. Now it has emerged, and mailed free 
it is a joy to winter-weary eyes. Yucca filamentosa, not far 
away, looks as if its younger shoots, bright yellow-green, W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
were of new growth. The Bowles variety of Vinca minor has | 148 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
been badly browned, and what has happened to the low hedge Seedsmen and Lily Specialists 
of abelia at the end of the center garden I cannot yet deter- 
mine. On two plants of the rose Excelsa, which has no ances- 
try to make it particularly hardy, there are bright green 
shoots, contrasting with the strong red of the matured wood. 
Generally the climbing roses look hurt, as they undoubtedly NEW ENGLAND’S GREAT 
are, and I find no pleasure in trying to read an agreeable color 
into heavy canes that obviously must soon be cut off. The @ 
great plant of Dr. W. Van Fleet on the garage shows in deep S Fl Sh 
red, and does not seem to be injured. That rugged old thorn- pring ower OW 
less Boursault, Mme. Sancy de Parabere, is wholly uninjured 
and entirely deep red. a . . 

There is indeed a great range of red hues to enjoy this March 23 to 28 Monday to Saturday 
sunny afternoon. A “Breeze Hill’ pet, Berberis verruculosa, a a a 
now carries a beautiful bronze hue which was in effective con- ¥ 
trast with the snow until the latter covered it. It is now free MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
and fine. B. juliane seems to have been hit, but has enough will be filled with Gorgeous Gardens, Rare Plants, the perfume 
foliage left on it to make its current leaves and those of Coto- 
neaster salicifolia floccosa most pleasing. 

This is the time when the garden grays are at their best. 
The silvery hue of Prinsepia uniflora stands out, and the 
various crabs are particularly pleasing, especially the Bechtel 
Crab. Sorbaria arborea has a peculiar brightness. Come prepared to stay all day. Two large dining rooms will 

Yellow is strong in the late Winter garden. The younger be open for luncheon and dinner. You are welcome to sit in the 
shoots on Spirea trichocarpa fairly glow with it, and the 
whole graceful, drooping structure of all the forsythias ab- 
sorbs and reflects the sun hues. That earliest of the forsythias, 
ovata, really looks ready to burst its buds. Among the six- 
foot hollies that have been snowbound there is a real surprise. THE HOURS 
Three of these plants went into the Winter full of Christmas 
berries. Much near-zero weather has darkened the fruit on two Monday . . 4 P.M. to 10 P.M. 





Lily of the Valley 


We offer strong flowering pips that 
would flower this season. If planted 
outside, in partial shade, about three 
inches apart, they would, in time, 
form a dense mass. 


20 large flowering pips for $1.00; 
$4.50 per 100; 50 sold at 100 rate. 
Free delivery. 


Write for our illustrated catalogue, 
mailed free 

















of Tropical Flowers, the choicest of Greenhouse Blossoms and 
the loveliest of Outdoor Blooms. All the world will contribute to 
this show, and not to see it will mean missing one of the season’s 
most important events. 


wide balconies and listen to the strains of glorious organ music 
as you gaze at the enchanting scene. All seats will be free. 





of them, while one—the most exposed to the bitter western All other days 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
winds—is brilliant and unchanged in its green leaves set with a 
scarlet fruits. Why? Admission One Dollar 


We cherish a ten-foot Magnolia grandiflora (and it might , . 
well be called M. grandifolia) that has endured several previ- URES Ss AUGER OF THE : 
ous severe Winters with mere defoliation. All the great leaves MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


now show injury, but I am confident that when they are 
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Germination of Orchid Seed by Elinor A. Linder 
Exponent of the Symbiotic Method in America 
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A GIFT FOR YOU! 
5 Bits. White Sword & 15 Bits. Bonneville 


(Value $1.00 Send us 3 3c stamps 
and they are yours!) 


These are two of the newer Ellis originations 
that are bound to have a future; both are 
splendid propagators. 

WHITE SWORD, as shown in the picture, is 
much like Phipps in having many large florets 
open only this is a pure white with lemon 
throat. The large bulbs produce tall, heavy ex- 
hibition spikes while the small bulbs produce 
extra fine cut-flower spikes. 

NNEVILLE is a very fine bright pink, 
extremely suitable for cut-flower use. 

For two reasons we are making you this 
offer: (1) We want you to try these glads and 
help popularize them. (2) We want to send you 
our circular. We list many glads you will want. 
(Por 25c we will include 1 small bulb of each) 
(Por $1.00 we will send you 1 No. 4, 3 No. 6 

and 12 bits. each) 


OREGON GLAD GARDENS, Canby, Oregon 














SHOW WEEK SPECIAL 


Select flower seed novelties to the amount of $1.00 from 
our 1936 catalogue and we will include FREE a regular 
25c packet of the Sensational New Double Dwarf French 
Marigold Harmony, an intriguing mahogany-red with full 
crested centers of golden-yellow. 


Good only during the week of the Boston Flower Show either at 
our Booth No. 36-37, at our store, or by mail. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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clipped off, fine new foliage will promptly come, with pos- 
sibly another superb show of tremendous white flowers. Is my 
confidence misplaced? 

I have not touched the gamut of browns that this garden 
symphony sings, but it is here, and it is fine. Hydrangea petio- 
laris is an allegretto in itself! 

Two little gems were snow-relieved today—the green 
Teucrium chamedrys and the long border of Viola striata, 
both of which carry their full green effect. The daintiest of all 
roses, Rouletti, which is just uncovered by the snow, shows 
bronzed foliage but no more damage than that, which seems 
wonderful for the little plants less than five inches high, after 
five successive Winters. 

So there is no lack of Winter color in this garden if I look 
for it and am willing to enjoy it. The rock garden is yet 
mostly buried, which is probably just as well, though the sun 
has uncovered certain opuntias and other succulents which are 
really brilliant in greens and grays. The tree framework all 
about is bright. The great old veteran sycamore, recently 
started into vigorous growth by heavy feeding, is showing 
broad expanses of light gray. A ten-year-old sweet cherry tree 
is really brilliant in deep red, cut across by the curious brown- 
ish marks that are its characteristic. Thus my garden is 
“‘blooming”’ before a bud has started! 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


| Harrisburg, Pa. 


A “GRANDMOTHER” FOR SEEDLINGS 


O THE amateur who wants to raise only a limited number 

of seedlings, I want to reommend an old-time device, which 
was known to our grandmothers and which many people still 
use. It was commonly called a ‘‘grandmother.”’ It really 
should be more generally used by amateurs, for with it one 
can raise enough plants from seed to answer the needs of many 
gardens. 

A “‘grandmother”’ is nothing more nor less than a common, 
ordinary brick, but it will save you the trouble of getting 
florists’ pans or small boxes, and above all else, it settles the 
question of moisture, which is so essential in the handling of 
seeds. The more common the brick, the better it is, because 
generally that kind is more porous than the faced bricks. 
On the broad, flat top of the brick place a layer of finely 
sifted garden soil. If the soil has been baked in an oven 
for two or three hours, so much the better. It is no trick to 
make this layer an inch and a half thick or even two inches. 
Bevel or slant off the soil at the edge to prevent it crumbling 
off. In this soil on the top of the brick, sow the seeds and then 
place the brick in a pan of water, having the water deep 
enough so that it reaches about half way up the brick. Sufficient 
moisture will be drawn up through the brick to feed the plants 
and no other watering will be required. Thus we eliminate 
the danger of washing out the seed. Some bricks may be so 
porous as to supply too much moisture, and if such is the case, 
just lift the brick out of the water for a few hours. It is neces- 
sary to see that the water in the pan is kept at the original 
level, so that the supply will be constant. Then there is no 
danger of alternate drying and wetting, which often happens 


_ when seeds are handled in flats or pots. 


As soon as the seedlings have developed two or three leaves, 
they can be pricked off and planted into flats or small pots. 
Amateurs will find they can raise several hundred seedlings on 


_ the top of a brick and will also find that this is a most satisfac- 


tory method for handling very fine seed, such as petunias, 
lobelias and begonias. I know of one florist who uses this plan 
entirely for his very fine seeds, and claims that he gets better 
results than by any other method. A discarded baking pan or 
a deep pie plate will be about the right thing in which to 
stand the brick while getting the seed started. 

This is an especially good method for the person who can- 
not be at home all the time to watch the seedlings. 


Salem, Ore. —Hazel Van Eaton. 
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THREE EARLY-BLOOMING SHRUBS 


HREE lovely, early-blooming shrubs seem to have every- 
thing to commend them, and yet few gardens contain all 
three. They belong to the order of small shrubs, so even the 


smallest garden can make room for them, and hardiness and | 


easiness of culture may be added to their other virtues. 

First in time of blooming is Daphne mezereum, a low- 
growing shrub, the stiff twiggy little branches of which are 
thick-set with tiny, reddish purple flowers. The little blos- 
soms stud the branches before the leaves appear, fairly smoth- 
ering them with fragrant rosy blooms. Why this truly lovely 
little shrub should have slipped from our gardens, as it certainly 
has, is beyond my understanding. Not long ago I saw on a 
nursery bill, dated more than 75 years ago, an item of which 
was two D. mezereums at 75 cents each, and yet it is only 
quite recently that it has begun to be welcomed back into our 
gardens. In England they have established themselves as native 
plants and flourish in the thin woodlands, for they like a light 
shade. Plant them in warm spots if you want the earliest cheer 
from their little decorated twigs and under them the early 
species of crocus to make charming splashes of color. I made 
a planting of Crocus imperati under mine and liked the repeti- 
tion of color, but for contrast plantings of chionodoxa are 


urged and the clouds of rosy purple over their lovely blue isa | 


joyous sight. 

The mauve blossoms of Azalea mucronulata have not been 
in our garden for many years, but long enough for me to be- 
come a slave to their beauty. It is the earliest of all the 





azaleas to bloom and its correct name is Rhododendron dautrt- | 


cum, variety mucronulatum. Some may not like its color, for 


it surely will be called magenta by those of us who do not ob- | 


ject to magenta, but it comes at a time of the year when there 
are few clashing shades. The separate flowers of this bush are 
large and come at the ends of the slender stems. The light 
shining through their delicate texture makes the shrub stand 
out in living brilliancy. I noted in our garden last Spring that 
it blossomed while the stars of the beautiful Magnolia stellata 
were in their ascendancy and as I must move both of these 
shrubs into new quarters, they will, henceforth, bloom in 
close companionship. 

Probably the best known of this little trio is Viburnum 
carlesi. It is a compact, low-growing, attractively shaped 
shrub, with waxy flowers in bouvardia-like heads which open 
as pink, and have an odor as sweet as that of Mayflowers. Its 
fragrance can hardly be over-praised, and although the flowers 
fade out to white, somewhere about them is always a sugges- 
tion of their former pink. 

—Eleanor P. Jones. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


HANDLING SEEDLINGS OUTDOORS 





FTEN people complain that their seed does not come up, | 
and more than one reliable seed man is blamed. Many | 


gardeners here in the corn belt are blessed with a black, loamy 
soil. It is easy to handle and can be planted several weeks 
earlier than yellow clay, but dries out quickly. This must be 
taken into consideration when seed is planted. 

After the ground is worked and the seed sown (not buried, 
as they often are) and firmed into the soil, either peat moss or 
a piece of burlap should be put on top. This should be kept 
damp until the plants appear. Then the burlap should be 
taken off and the plants shaded with brush for a while, allow- 
ing plenty of air to circulate. With this treatment, the seed 
often germinate 100 per cent. Some years in this climate 
Spring planting is held back by heavy rains and the gardener 
finds himself with the season well advanced and the sun over- 
head already too hot for tender new plants unless extra care is 
given. 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 


Kill the Bugs ¥::; Garden Hose 


Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose 
Easily Applied - - Effective - - Economical 

















CARTRIDGE CHAMBER —* 
All Insecticides And Plant Foods Made In Cartridge Form 


THE WORK OF SPRAYING TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, IS MADE EASY 
—EXTRA EXTENSIONS WHEN NEEDED FOR SPRAYING TREES 


An Amazing New Invention for spraying plants, trees, shrubs, etc. — without the labor 
and expense of heavy equipment—for gardens, large estates, municipal parks, library 
grounds, greenhouses—no eS for instant use—mechanically perfected to stir 
or tate the solution in cartridge form, so that it is deposited in correct proportions 
on objects to be sprayed. 

NICOSTICK cartridges (Nicotine and Fish Oil Soap), an ideal 
and complete insecticide for the control of most plant pests, such 
as Thrips, Aphis, Green Flies, Plant Lice, etc. It is also an excel- 
lent method for keeping dogs away from your trees and shrubs. 
SULFOSTICK cartridges (Sulphur), to be used for the control of 
Mildew, Rust, Black Spot, Scales, and other fungus diseases. 


ARSENOSTICK cartridges (Arsenate of Lead) for the control of 
eating insects on fruit trees and vegetables such as the Codling 
Moth, Green Apple Bug, Leaf Roller, Case Bearer, Apple Scab, 
Asparagus, Astor and Japanese Beetle, etc. 


Write for Information and Prices 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO., B-604, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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@ YOU can have loads of gor- 
geous, big blossoms this year... if 
you make sure your flowers have [ss 
all eleven of the food elements they 4 
need from the soil. ’ 

Nitrogen, Phosphorus, calcium, 
magnesium, iron, manganese, pot- 
ash and several others are essen- 
tial; the lack of even one may bring 
disappointment. So feed Vigoro, 
the complete plant food that sup- 
plies all eleven vital elements in 
balanced proportions. 

Vigoro is sanitary, odorless, easy 
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TREE FLOWERS of FOREST, 


PARK, and STREET 
by 
WALTER E ROGERS 
W ith drawings by Olga A. Smith 


Unique in both content and treatment. Should appeal to every 
person who has an interest in Gardens, Flowers, or Trees. 


Price $7.50 
Postpaid in the United States Order from the author 


Sample pages sent on request 


BOX 385, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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Hybrid Korean 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Three exquisite varieties, recently developed. 
SATURN, brilliant sparkling orange and 
‘ % bronze; VENUS, delicate lilac pink and 
* <.» lavender; APHRODITE, tender ivory and 
9 pink. For cutting or late Fall garden color, 
no flowers can be more desirable. Strong, 
easy to grow plants. Enjoy them year after 
» year. ALL THREE FOR $1.50 OR FOUR 
~, : OF EACH VARIETY $5.00 POSTPAID. 
~~ (If West of Mississippi, prices are $1.65 and 
t e ‘ $5.25.) Order now for Spring delivery. 
PN 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. 43 
siz BRISTOL, CONN. 
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GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AMERICA'S FINEST GARDEN MONTHLY 


A complete garden magazine—practical, useful, and up- 
to-date. As official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden Society, it 
brings you authoritative information on all branches of 
horticulture. There is nothing else quite like it. See it at the 
show or send for a copy today. 25¢ a copy, $2.00 per year. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION: 5 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE, 1270-H Sixth Ave., New York City 
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GREENHOUSES 


Conservatories, Solariums 
Solar Slat Shades, etc. 
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ATLAS FENCE CO. 


Factory & Offices 
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| I find this record very helpful. 


| Salem, Ore. 
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SEED GERMINATION EXPERIENCES 


WAS glad to read what R. M. Carleton wrote about ‘‘Seeds 

of Difficult Germination” in the February 1 issue of Hor- 
ticulture. If more readers would write what they have dis- 
covered about raising plants from seed, it would be very 
helpful. Some catalogues are quite helpful, but many of them 
are not. 

Every year I grow quite a number of plants from seed and 
am writing about them, hoping that it will help someone. 
I am an amateur and do not have a greenhouse, hotbed or 
coldframe, but I raise several hundred plants each year by 
starting them in the house. I plant the hardy ones first and as 
soon as they have germinated, I set them out on the south 
porch during the day and bring them into the house again at 
night. They are set outside even if the sun is not shining. 


| They do not grow as fast this way, but make fine, sturdy 
| plants. 


I have read in the catalogues that annual larkspurs do not 
transplant well and should be sown where they are to bloom. 
I have found that they can be transplanted very easily when 
they are small, but the larger plants resent it. The same is true 
of wallflowers and stocks. 

If you have a few seeds of a choice sweet pea and want all 


of them to grow, try this method: Soak them overnight in 


water and then roll them up in a wet, clean cloth. Put this 


_ cloth into a water glass or jar and leave in the kitchen or other 


warm place for a few days. Do not let the cloth dry out. The 
seeds sprout very quickly and almost 100 per cent, and then 


| they can be either planted in the ground or in flower pots. 


They are much more likely to grow this way. 
Syringa reflexa, §. microphylla, S. sweginzowi, Magnolia 
stellata rosea, and M. stellata were stratified in peat moss dur- 


| ing the Winter and planted in a large flat of soil in February. 
| They germinated and grew well. 


Last Autumn I planted Scilla stberica, erythronium, Silene 


| hookeri, Aquilegia glandulosa juncunda, Lewisia rediviva, 


chionodoxa, and a native pentstemon, in a box in October, 


| and at this writing (February 8) the aquilegia and lewisia 
| have been up for more than a month. The pentstemon and 


erythronium are coming up now. I think every seed of the 


| lewisia grew, as they are thick in the row. 


Seeds planted in the Fall are less trouble than those planted 
in the Spring, as they need so little care. I watered the soil in 


| the box well, set it in a place out of doors, where it would 
| not get too much rain, and forgot them until I found some 


plants had germinated. Then I set them on the south porch 
where they would get sunshine, but were protected from the 


| rain and the worst of the weather. 


Seeds of Anemone fulgens should be planted as soon as they 


_ are ripe. If they are not planted at that time, they will not 


germinate for a year. 

Dutch iris, the little yellow hoop petticoat narcissus, the 
daylily, dierama, and erythronium seed were planted in a box 
of soil as soon as they were ripe and germinated well the next 
Spring. The narcissus were left in the box for another season 
as they were small. 

Romulea cruciata and freesia seeds were planted in the 
Spring and grew well. The freesia bloomed in the late Sum- 
mer of the same year. All of the South African bulbs I have 
grown from seed grew well from Spring planting. The romu- 
lea died down during the Summer and was potted in the Fall 
and grown in the house. Mine have not bloomed as yet. 

Thalictrum dipterocarpum was planted April 6 and germi- 
nated in June. They were planted in soil mixed with peat 
moss and were kept in the shade until they were transplanted 
to the ground in the Autumn. 

I keep a record of the seeds I plant and write down the date 
of sowing, date of germination and date of transplanting. 


—Hazel Van Eaton. 
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HE BEAUTY of your garden or 

lawn this spring and summer de- 

pends on what you do about soil 
conditioning right now. Money, time, and labor 
spent on seeds and plants in the spring are 
wasted when the hot sun parches and bakes the 
garden . . . unless the soil has been carefully 
prepared. 


Before planting seeds, perennials, or shrubs of 
any kind—for lawn or garden—be sure to thor- 
oughly dig in Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss, ‘‘the 
Mother of Humus.’’* 
This ideal soil condi- 
tioner contributes the 
necessary humus for 
healthy plant growth—it 
breaks up hard clay soils, 
allows plant roots to 
breathe, and promotes the 
development of vigorous root systems—it gives 
body to sandy soils, provides a storage reservoir 
of water and liquid plant foods for the use of 
plants when needed most. 


Planting of any kind should not take place 
until all the’ frost is out of the ground and the 
soil has had a chance to dry out. Then spade 
the soil and thoroughly mix in plenty of Em- 
blem-Protected Peat Moss. This holds the 
much-needed moisture and provides warmth for 
quick germination of seeds, and the rapid root 
regeneration of trans- 
planted seedlings. It also 
helps in eliminating the 
usual transplanting set- 
backs and loss. 


Gladiola and dahlia 
tubers should also be 
planted in a soil that has 
been properly conditioned 
with Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss. If this has been carefully followed, 
you will obtain much more healthy and luxuri- 
ant foliage and blooms this summer—and dirt- 
free bulbs, easily lifted next fall. 








Before transplanting rose bushes, evergreens and 
shrubs, be sure that Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss: has been thoroughly mixed with the sur- 
rounding earth for the stimulation of rapid root 
development. You will also find that an in- 
sulating summer mulch of Peat Moss will pre- 
vent surface hardening and reduce weeding and 
cultivating labor. 


Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss is sold under vari- 
ous trade names by high 
grade dealers of horticul- 
tural products. Be sure 
you buy peat moss carry- 
ing the P.I.C. Triangle 
of inspection and ap- 
proval stenciled on the 
side of the bale, It is your assurance of quality. 
Learn how to make the ‘Squeeze Test’’ on your 
soil—the test that tells immediately whether it 
has the proper organic content or not. Write 
today for details. Also for free valuable bulle- 
tins listed below that interest you. They are 
FREE for the asking. *Trade Mark 


EmblemProtected, 
PEAT MOSS 
laiaa 














Learn how 
® VALUABLE pers of 4 
a GARDEN Sos tee crane 
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He . 
PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Research Dept, 

155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

Tell me how to make the **Squeeze 
Test.’’ I am also interested in re- 
ceiving the following bulletins: 

C] Soil Preparation for Gardening.  ys.48 

C] How to avoid Transplanting Losses. 

C How to reduce Weeding Labor. 








HORTICULTURE 


SOWING SEEDS IN THE HOUSE 


bi otegs simplest plan to follow when starting seeds indoors 1s 
to use shallow boxes similar to those which the florists call 
flats. They are readily made from used boxes from the grocery 
store. They should be about two inches high and small 
enough so that they can be carried about readily. If long and 
narrow they can be set on the window ledge, although square 
boxes are better in other ways. There is no necessity for very 
rich soil in which to start seeds. As a matter of fact, seeds will 
sprout in pure sand, although better soil is needed to nourish 


them later on. Ordinary garden soil or prepared soil from the | 


florist will be satisfactory, but if that from the garden is 
heavy a liberal amount of sand should be added. Some seeds- 
men and florists now make a point of selling potting soil. 

It is always well to sift garden soil to get rid of lumps and 
stones and to bake it in the oven for half an hour to destroy 





whatever insect pests or weed seeds it may contain. After the | 


boxes have been filled, the earth may be firmed with a block 
of wood or half a brick. Then the furrows for the seeds may 
be made. A pointed stick is useful for this purpose, although 
some garden makers like to use a ruler, which can be pressed 
into the soil its entire length, making a perfectly straight fur- 
row of uniform depth. Such a furrow is needed only for fairly 
large seeds. 

Very small seeds, like those of some flowers, do not need to 
be buried at all. The way to handle them is to sprinkle them 
very lightly along a slight depression made with a ruler or a 
pointed stick, and then to cover them very lightly with sand 
or with pulverized peat moss or with some form of prepared 
humus. 

It is a safe plan to mark each row with a wooden label 


showing the name of the seeds and the date when they are | 


sown. It is difficult to carry these points in one’s mind, and 
many plants are hard to identify when they first appear. 

Of course, it will be necessary to apply water to the boxes, 
and difficulty is sometimes experienced in doing this without 


washing out the seeds. There are two plans which may be | 


followed. One is to set the box in the sink or the bathtub and 
allow the water to soak up from the bottom. This plan has its 
objectionable features, however, and it is better on the whole 
to water from the top. This can be done without washing out 
the seeds if a piece of tissue paper cut to the size of the box is 
placed over the soil, the water being applied with a syringe or 
with a watering pot having a fine nozzle. The water will 
quickly soak through the paper, which need not be removed, 


because it will disintegrate so rapidly the seedlings will have | 


no difficulty in pushing up. 


ENGLISH WALNUTS BEING TESTED 


XTENSIVE tests are being made to see if a new hardy 
English walnut from the Carpathian Mountains of 
Poland will succeed in the northeastern states. In the Fall of 


1934, Rev. P. C. Crath, of Toronto, went to the Carpathians | 


to select seed nuts from trees, which endured without injury, 
the temperature of 40 degrees below zero, which were thin 
shelled, productive and of good quality. The trip was financed 
by the Ontario Nut Growers’ Association. These seeds were 
distributed to horticulturists for trial during 1935 with 
gratifying results. 

The seeds are first soaked in water at room temperature 
for one week and then planted from two to three inches deep 
in the garden or nursery row. They grow about one foot tail 
the first year but after that make a very rapid growth. The 
writer has a five-year-old tree in his yard at Madison which 
made a growth of six feet last year. 

These English walnuts should grow well wherever apples 
do well, and from past experience should bear a few nuts 
when six years old. They are being recommended for trial as 
shade trees in locations where large trees are desired and should 
be planted from 30 to 50 feet apart. 

The Wisconsin Horticultural Society has agreed to co- 


operate with the Ontario Nut Growers’ Association in making | 
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don’t let your trees 


GO HUNGRY 
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Above you see a typical example 


— of the Economy of Science as ap- 
The Bartlett Way plied to Tree Feeding. Bartlett 
a? Dendricians use a powerful elec- 


tric drill in making the heles in 
the soil through which Green 
Tree Food is applied, an up-to- 
the-minute method which saves 
time and money. 


A tree suffering from malnutrition 
presents an unsightly appearance 
and is a breeding place for trouble 
because it falls an easy prey to every 
insect and disease that comes along. 
‘Such undernourished trees can 
be given new health and vitality by 
feeding “The Bartlett Way.” “Bart- 
lett Green Tree Food” is rich in hu- 
mus and organic soil-building mate- 
rials. It contains all of the elements 
required for healthy, vigorous growth. 
Although it is applied through holes 
in the ground which make it immedi- 
ately available to the root system, it 
is not a “hypodermic jab” or tempo- 
rary stimulant, but a balanced ration 
from which the tree feeds throughout 
the entire growing season. “~ Feed- 
ing trees that are “run down” from 
lack of proper food is never an ex- 
travagance but a “stitch in time” in- 
vestment that pays big dividends in 
future health and beauty. >» Why 
not have the Bartlett Representative 
call and examine your trees for evi- 
dence of malnutrition? He'll do so 
without cost or obligation. 


Write for fascinating 
NEW “Picture Book” 
just off the press, con- 
taining over 100 itius- 
trations of interest to 
tree lovers and giving 
many important facts in 
connection with Scien- 
tific Tree Feeding and 
other phases of Bartlett 
Service. 





The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 


Bartlett Service is available in every commun- 
ity from Maine to the Carolinas. Write us for 
the address of the Bartlett Representative 
mearest you. 


BARTLETI 
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SHOW iT) 
Collection 
+ of 1956 
NOVELTIES 


cemermuegs © semeccmeme 


A sparkling array of bright new 
stars in the Firmament of Flowers 
to bring new beauty and interest 
to your garden and new pleasure to 
its proud possessor. Expect much! 
You won't be disappointed, for 
these are all ‘“‘SCHLING’S 
SEEDS.” 


@ NEW CALIFORNIA ASTERS (annuals)—An ex- 

ceptionally fine addition to the large flowering, 
free-branching California Sunshine strain: 

Moonbeam — The 

flowers are snow 

white with a small 

center of soft orange, 

A welcome addition 

to the ever popular 

white flower king- 


dom ; 

Blue Moon—lIdenti- 
cal in growth with 
the variety Moon- 
beam. Blue Moon 
brings us a beauti- 
ful light blue Sun- 
shine Aster with an 
amber yellow center: 
Stratosphere — Rich 
dark blue to pansy- 
violet guard petals 
changing to laven- 
. der _in the short- 
quilled petal with 
New California Asters a lov ely orange 

1 Pkt. ea. of the 3 varieties $l. 
@ DWARF DAHLIA, Zulu (annual)—A very ef- 
fective bedding Dahlia, vigorous, compact and 
dwarf, with dark, almost black leaves. Color range 
is very wide, chiefly shades of crimson and scarlet 
with some orange, golden yellow and lilac bloom. 
Individual flowers are borne well on straight poms. 


t. 

@ NASTURTIUM Dwarf Double, Golden Globe (an- 

nual)-— An outstanding sport of Nasturtium 
Golden Gleam retaining the characteristic sweet 
scent and semi-double golden yellow flower, but 
ged a more compact, true dwarf, globe-shaped 
for Pkt. 500 
. ‘CORNFLOWER, Jubilee Gem (annual) — The 

dwarf blue Cornflower which caused so much com- 
ment in England last year. The foliage is a mass 
of tufted, vivid green leaves, forming a beautiful 
contrast to the dark, vivid double blue flowers Pkt 50¢ 
@ CALENDULA, Orange Sunshine (annual) — An 

orange Chrysanthemum-type Calendula forming a 
companion to the now famous and most popular light 
yellow Calendula Sunshine. Identical in habit and 
bearing a profusion of Chrysanthemum-like bright 
orange colored flowers Pkt. 606 


@ NASTURTIUM — Double Sweet Scented. Orange | 


Gleam (annual)—The latest addition to the now 
famous Gleam family of Nasturtiums. The flowers 
are very large, uniformly double and free flowering. 
The color is a dee p glowing golden orange intensify- 
ing to a deeper shading in the center Pkt. 50¢ 
@ PHLOX DRUMMONDI, New Art Shades (an- 

nual)—-A picture can give only a hint of the 
beauty of this new strain of Annual Phlox. The 
colors are ravishing—soft pink, dainty lavender, deep 
blue, royal pur- 
ple, golden yel- 
low and rich 
erimson and 
each floret en- 
hanced by dif- 


eye. ) 
seed early so as 

to have a long iim - 
season of bloom F 


appearance 
this varietyg 
which won a 
gold medal in 
the 1936 All 
American Seed 
Selections. The 
color is a bril- 
liant velvety scarlet or blood-red. It outshines all 
other varieties in color, size and quality of bloom 
@ GAILLARDIA Grandiflora. Goblin (Perennial)— 

This perennial Gaillardia, which will bloom the 
first year if sown by early March, is especially suit- 
able for perennial borders. It forms dwarf 12 to 18” 
plants with close, bushy foliage almost entirely hid- 
den by the mass of blooms which are bright yellow 
with a deeper zone Pkt. 75¢ 
The Collection of {1 new flowers, with the $5. 00 
Som for Garden Lovers ($6.20 value) for 

N.B. “‘Book for Garden Lovers’’ alone—35e a copy. 


Schlings Seeds 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
Madison Ave, near F oom, St., New York City 


Nasturtium Golden Globe 














HORTICULTURE 


the distribution of the seed in the northern states. Those who | 


are interested in co-operating should write the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society, 1532 University Avenue, Madison. 
—H. J. Rahmlow. 


Madison, Wis. 


DEVICE FOR WATERING PLANTS 


URING dry periods it often becomes quite a problem to 
supply certain plants with water more or less constantly. 

The piece of equipment shown here is one that can be read- 
ily made up from a short length of pipe and a large funnel, 
the idea being to thrust the pipe into the ground adjacent to 
the plant, shrub or tree to be watered, fill the funnel with 
water, and leave it to do the rest, supplying a slow, constant 
feed of water for a considerable period of time. Such devices 
may be used to advantage for watering newly set plants, or 
they may be used in considerable numbers during a drought 
with profit. The pipe may be straight, as shown here, or it 
may be curved. With a curved pipe, the point of it may be 
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introduced directly to the roots of the plant, while the funnel 
maintains a vertical position out at the side. 


One end of a piece of pipe is cut across with a hacksaw, as | 


shown at A, to leave four equal protruding points, by remov- 
ing four equal sections of metal. These are then bent together, 


to form a closed point on the end of the pipe as at B. The pipe | 


is then filed off directly across this point until a small opening 
is left which will allow the passage of a piece of wire, as indi- 
cated at C. In the placing of the pipe in the ground, the funnél 
is removed, and a wire is run down through the pipe and out 


through the hole as shown, while the pipe is pushed into the | 
ground. When the pipe has been properly positioned, the wire | 


is withdrawn. The purpose of the wire is to prevent the open- 
ing becoming clogged with dirt while the pipe is being placed. 
The funnel is an ordinary one that will fit tightly into the 


pipe, but it is provided with a metal disk, F, soldered into 


place, as shown by the dotted line, and this disc is perforated 
with very small holes in two or three places, so that only a 
very small amount of water can get through. The flow can 
be regulated by providing more or fewer holes, or by plugging 
up or removing plugs from existing holes. Plugs may be either 
a small bit of wood whittled to a point, or a bit of cloth 
forced into the opening. Any ordinary tin cover, as at G, will 
be placed over the top of the funnel, simply to keep dirt out 
and to prevent rapid evaporation. 
—John E. Hyler. 

Peoria, III. 
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20 EXTREMELY 
RARE ALPINES 


You will have to search the 
nurseries of America from 
coast to coast to find the 
following 


ROCK GARDEN GEMS 


You can buy them all at 


NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST 
NURSERY 


Anthemis sancta-Johannis . 
Po | re 
Arnica mollis 

Asplenium viride ............ "15 
Chamzmelon oreades ....... 35 
Erysimum purpureum....... 35 
Globularia nana ............. 50 
Heracium villosum .......... 50 
Houstonia longifolia ......... 25 
Loiseleuria procumbens ..... 1.00 
Mertensia pubescens ........ 50 
Primula mistassinica ........ 75 
Phlox muscoides ............ 50 
Phyllodoce coerulea .......... 1.00 
Pinguicula vulgaris .......... 35 
Saxifraga aizoides ........... 75 
S. aizoon “Gaspe Gold” ...... 1.00 
PE ND 6 5 5:0 bte'ews'e 6 35 
Sempervivum Stansfieldi .... .75 
Vaccinium Vitis-idea-minus . .75 
The above rarieties with 700 other fine 
Rock Garden plants are described in our 
Rock Garden Catalog. We also issue a 
General Nursery Catalog listing Border 
Perennials, Evergreens, Shrubs, Trees, 


etc. Either catalog FREE east of the 
Rockies; 20c each, west of the Rockies. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
BARRE, VERMONT Dept. H 
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THE 


Hardy Everblooming 
Hybrid-Tea Roses 


An opportunity to get 12 sturdy and 
beautiful additions to your garden 
at a saving. 
Edith Nellie Perkins. Oriental red 
blooms shaded to cerise-orange. Vigorous. 
Fragrant. 
Etoile de Hollande. A brilliant crimson- 
red, Very fragrant. 
Golden Dawn. The ideal yellow garden 
Rose. Sweetly scented, large, and double. 
McGredy’s Scarlet. Brilliant scarlet, 
orange-yellow at the base of the petals 
with the upper portions deep crimson. 
Double. Fragrant. 
Mme. Jules Bouche. A splendid white, 
at times slightly tinted with tender blush. 
Fragrant. 
Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thom. Full. 
double, shapely, deep lemon yellow flow- 
ers with a sweet fragrance. 
President Hoover. Combines shades of 
cerise-pink with flame-scarlet and yellow. 
Radiance, The popular cameo pink. Deep 
pink on outside. Intensely fragrant. 
Red Radiance. A sport of Radiance 
with attractive bright cerise blooms. 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. Beauti- 
ful, striking rich Sunflower yellow color. 
Talisman. Long, pointed bright yellow 
buds opening into fair-sized, double, fra- 
grant, high-centered flowers combining 
shades of apricot, gold and deep rose-pink. 
Ville de Paris. A very distinct butter- 
cup yellow retaining its richness under all 
weather conditions. 

Potted Stock OF THE ABOVE: 

75c each; $8.00 per doz. 

The set of 12, one each in Potted 
Stock regular value $9.00 for $8.00 
Sent by express, charges collect 
(Send for free copy of Dreer’s 
Garden Book) 


HENRY A. DREER 


265 DREER BLDG. PHILA., PA. 
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Bird Houses=Feeders=Baths 


$20.00 
f.o.b factory 
Size 30”x 27” 
White Pine— 
green and white 


4 other styles 
10 Bm. $10 
14 Rm, $14 
18 Rm. $18 
36 Rm. $36 


2 Wren Houses 

$1.00 Postpaid 
POTTERY BIRD BATH 

32” high, 29” bowl, $9.00 f.o0.b. 


Robin Shelf or Blue Bird 
$1.50 Post Paid 


2 in Hanging Feeder 
$2.00 Post Paid 
White Pine—Stained Brown he 

Size 12”x 12” ™ 

Rae. 


ee 
RODERICK PAYNE 


“Conservation Craftsman since 1912” 
Box 14, BR. F. D. 1, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
Illustrated Catalog—10c 
D- A complete plant food. Use 

old leaves, lawn and gar- 
den wastes, etc. to make 


valuable, inoffensive manure. Send $2.00 
for 25 lbs. (decays % ton) or $6.00 for 
100 Ibs. (decays 2 ton) f.o.b. Boston. 


NEET PRODUCTS CORP. 
8 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Tested Seeds 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 















sprinkled on your com- 
posite pile results in a 











HERBS 


Seeds, plants, window gardens, 
dried herbs recipe book. 

OLIVE BELCHES 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FARMINGHAM, MASS. 

Send for Literature 











Protect Your Lawns and Gardens 
with a 


Concealed Sprinkling System 
Modern—Permanent—Low Cost 
Write for Illustrated Folder on 
Design and Installation 


FRANK E. HUSTON CO. 
20 N. Broadway White Plains, N. Y. 


A filiated with The Dayton Irrigation Qo. 








SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as 
follows: 


Herbs: How to grow them and 
SS cc kvdenw kn eedeen 75c 


Garden Club Programs 
Begonias and Their Culture . .50c 
House Plants and How to 


| Ee 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow te TOME... ...ccccce 25c 
Grape Culture .............. 10c 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
check or stamps 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Mention 


HORTICULTURE, 





It Identifies You 





HORTICULTURE 
NEW VARIETIES OF SMALL FRUITS 


HE annual crop of nursery catalogues lists many new vari- 

eties of small fruits that merit the attention of the home 
gardener. Many of these are the product of breeding work 
under way at the various experiment stations and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The varieties described here 
are the best in their classes in the writer's experience. 


The Dorsett and Fairfax strawberries are both of the high- | 


est quality and as such should be tried by all amateurs. De- 
rived in part from Royal Sovereign, the standard of quality 
among English strawberries, both resemble their English 
parent in flavor. The berries are large, handsome and firm. 
Fairfax is very dark when fully ripe, but Dorsett is lighter 
and more attractive. Both are so vigorous that the number of 
runners that are allowed to root must be severely restricted or 
the fruiting row will be too crowded with a consequent reduc- 


tion in size of berries and crop. Space the runner plants seven | 
to nine inches apart, and after the fruiting row is filled remove | 


all runners developing after that. 

Catskill, which owes its start as a variety to an Award of 
Merit given it by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
1930, is one of the largest of all strawberries, attractive, good 
in quality and very productive. 

A strawberry which has been named Clermont is valuable 
in the northern parts of the country but subject to leafspot 
in the latitude of Maryland. Culver is best for jam in the 
North, but south of Maryland Blakemore is superior for that 
purpose. Southern gardeners will find Southland worthy of 
trial for a high quality berry for home uses. 

Coming to raspberries, we find Taylor as the only new red 
raspberry appearing this year. It is easily the best in its class 
for home use or market. Large, bright, long conic and very 
shapely, rich in flavor and high in quality, it has attracted 
favorable comment from all who have seen it. Sodus is a new 
purple raspberry definitely superior to the old Columbian in 
all characteristics except quality. Canned it is fully the equal 
of that sort. In black raspberries Bristol, Dundee and Naples, 
which ripen in that order, are all of excellent quality, attrac- 
tive and desirable in plant characters. 





For many years the currant variety lists remained un- | 
changed. Recently the Minnesota Experiment Station intro- | 


duced the Red Lake variety and preliminary tests indicate that 
it is one of the best, if not the best, red currant. The berries 
are as large as those of Perfection, are borne on long, fairly 
well-filled clusters. The canes are upright, not sprawling and 
breaking as are those of Perfection. 

A word of warning regarding certain names is necessary. 
That horticultural pest, the renamer of varieties, has been 
unduly active this year. Thus we find in one catalogue that 
St. Regis (Ranere) has been rechristened Scarlet Sweet and the 
price of plants increased. The variety is worthless. Boysen- 
berry receives the impossible name of 20th Century Mam- 


| mothberry while Sodus is renamed Purple Beauty, much to 


my disgust. In the same catalogue we read that California 


grapes have been made hardy by grafting them on Concord | 


roots. This statement is not true and the varieties so offered 
are much too late for the northern states. 


Another dealer has applied the name Big Sweet to the 


Wayzata strawberry, which was originally the Rockhill. 
Unless gardeners discourage this renaming by patronizing 

only those nurseries who do not rename plants by the whole- 

sale, we will have utter confusion in names in a few years. 


Geneva, N. Y. —G. L. Slate. 


PUSSY WILLOWS IN THE HOUSE 


ferent raising pussy willows for the house, it has proved 
advantageous to cut them to the ground every other 
year after flowering. This severe pruning keeps the canes heavy 
and the buds large, fine and silky. 


Danville, Ill. —Nell J. Yeomans. 




















A de luxe presentation. 
Facts and suggestions 
for the selection of fiowering bulbs for 
Spring planting — Summer flowering. 
any full color illustrations. This per- 
sonal work of Mr. John T. Scheepers— 
recognized authority on Bulbs has in- 
stilled an ever increasing appreciation 
of the value of quality bulbs, and been 
the inspiration for many of our most 
beautiful gardens. 


This Spring—give special 
attention to the new 


GLADIOLUS 


Planted now, the range of colors of these gor- 

geous blooms will add charm and beauty to your 

Summer and Fall garden. The personal selec- 

tions of Mr. Scheepers they are of the finest 

varieties of both American and foreign origin. 

. " Bagdad 

Collection No. 1 rete s Heart 
All Novelty Blue Danube 
Exhibition 


Dr. C. Hoeg 
10 bulbs each of 


Edith Robson 
these 10 varieties Gate of Heaven 
$20.00 


Jonkheer Van Tets 
Maid of Orleans 

Regular Catalog 

Price $24.85 


Mildred Louise 
Pelegrina 
* 

Collection No. 2 
Exhibition—older 

varieties of proven 
merit 

10 bulbs each of 
these 10 varieties 
$8.50 


Regular Catalog 
Price $11.65 


e 
Collection No. 3 


All Novelty 
Decorative 


10 bulbs each of 
these 10 varieties 
24.00 


Regular Catalog 
Price $28.70 


+ 
Collection No. 4 
Decorative—older 
varieties of proven 
merit 
10 bulbs each of 
these 10 varieties 


Albatross 

Ave Maria 

Betty Nuthall 
Commander Koeh] 
Frank J. McCoy 
Mammoth White 
Minuet 

Mother Machree 
Picardy 

Tobersun 


Amador 
Brightside 
Duna 

Golden Cup 
King Arthur 
Libelle 

Mary Elizabeth 
Rapture 
Schwabengirl 
Wasaga 


Aida 

Apricot Glow 
King Arthur 
La Paloma 
Paul Pfitzer 
Prince of India 





Saraband 
$8.00 Sunnymede 
Regular Catalog The Orchid 
Price $12.60 Veilchenblau 

e 
Also for planting now: 

“ ~ | 
JAPANESE IRISES 
from famous private garden in Yokohama— 
never before offered. Shown first at New- 
port, Summer 1934, and named by Mr. 
Scheepers in honor of prominent flower lovers. 
Mrs. Charles E. Mrs. L. E. Wood- 

Merrill house 
Anne Oornin Madame H. M. Van 
Anna Case Mackay Hersma De With 
Mrs. Walter B. Mrs. Harold Brown 
James Edith Wetmore 
Maud Richey Mrs. Hamilton Fish 
Seabury Webster 
Annie Burr George K. Morrow 
Jennings Pinnacle 
Mrs. Michal M. Mrs. Charles H. 
Van Beuren Schweppe 


One each of the above 15 varieties 
$13.50 — Catalog value $16.25 
“Beauty from Bulbs” 
describes in detail many of the above-named 
flowers, with illustrations in full color. Pages 
are also devoted to Dahlias, Lilies, Delphin- 
iums, Montbretias, Hemerocallis and other 

flowering bulbs. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
Flowerbulb Specialists 
528 5th Ave., New York 


Many Gold Medals—and highest 
awards for supreme merit. 























Hardy American Plants 
Carolina Mountain Flowers 
Rare and Unusual Plants 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
Specimen Evergreens 
Shade Trees 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Broadleaf Evergreens 
Hedges and Screens 
Plantings for Birds 
Rock Garden Plants 
Groundcovers 
Herbaceous Perennials 
Vines and Creepers 
Visit our exhibit at 
Great Spring Flower Show 
in Mechanics Building, Boston 
March 23-28, 1936 
Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 


NURSERY 
East Boxford, Mass. 


A Complete Horticultural and 
Landscape Service 


Send for Free Catalog 


ee 




















Wilson's 
“ESTATE”’ 
SPRAYER 


A compact, efficient power 
sprayer—small enough to be 
moved by hand, big enough 
for most estate, golf course, 
cemetery and nursery jobs. 
High pressure provides fine, 
misty spray saving material 
and giving greater efficiency. 
Perfectly balanced; mounted 
on large, wide rim wheels— 
easily handled among shrubs 
and flower beds without dam- 
age to lawns. Pump and 
engine of excellent construc- 
tion assuring minimum of 
attention and long life. For 
complete specifications write 
for special folder. 


GridresMitugy 


Dept. E-3 
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HORTICULTURE 


BULBS AFTER FORCING 


NQUIRIES are made about what to do with bulbs that 
have been forced in the house. Paper-white narcissus bulbs 


_ may as well be thrown away. There is little use in trying to 
| flower them a second time, and they are not hardy when 


planted out. 
Bulbs of tulips and daffodils cannot be forced the second 


year, but will recuperate if placed in the garden, and soon | 
| begin to flower there. They should be given a little water 
after blooming until the foliage turns yellow. Then the bulbs | 
| should be dried off and kept in a cool place until Fall, which is | 

the time to plant them in the garden. | 
| The bulbs of lily-of-the-valley which have been forced in | 
the house should be kept in a cool part of the cellar after they | 


have gone by, until Spring comes. Then they may be divided 


and planted in the garden, four or five inches apart each way. | 


They, too, will grow into good flowering plants. 


Freesias and the oxalis differ from most of the bulbs in that | 
they can be forced indoors for several years in succession. The | 
foliage should be allowed to ripen up and the bulbs then kept | 


in a dry, cool place until August or September, when they can 
again be started into growth. 


Calla lilies which are made to bloom in the house in Winter | 
must not be expected to flower out of doors when Summer | 


comes. These lilies can be grown either in Winter in pots in 


the living room or in Summer in the open ground, but they | 


must have a rest between flowering periods. 
This is also true of the ismene, a plant which is delightful 
when grown in the house and which can also be made to 


bloom out of doors in Summer, but which must not be ex- | 


pected to do double duty. The ismene looks much like a lily, 
but has four curious horn-like petals and is very fragrant. 


FEEDING BEARDED IRISES 


UE to misinformation, widely disseminated by far too | 
many writers on iris culture, we have been advised to | 


use hydrated lime on our iris beds. I have found, to my sor- 
row, that this material is too caustic in action and is fre- 
quently a positive detriment instead of a help and may cause 
a loss of the entire plant if used too heavily. 

If you feel you must use something, apply superphosphate 
of lime. This will at least do no harm if properly used and in 
many instances will be of some benefit. 

Bearded irises do not, as is generally believed, require an 
alkaline soil condition, but any good garden soil even if 
slightly sour will produce healthy plants. What they do re- 
quire, and must have at all times, is a well-drained soil even 
if the flower beds have to be raised to obtain this condition. 

Manure must be used sparingly or not at all and if used 
must be well rotted. I have had very good success by the use 
of dried and finely crushed egg shells used alone or half and 
half with bone meal and have produced prize-winning blooms 
by both methods. 


The accumulation of a supply of egg shells may seem a | 


laborious, long-drawn-out affair, but a surprisingly large 
quantity may be saved by a normal family in a few months’ 
time and this material is in no way offensive to handle. 

In heavy clay loam, where the soil has a tendency to hard 
pack, it is advisable to mix a small quantity of peat moss with 
the top soil, also to dust plants and surface of soil with gyp- 
sum if irises are bothered with root rot. 

—L. W. Hagerman. 
Lombard, III. 


CURE FOR EUONYMUS BLIGHT 


What should be done for euonymus blight? 
A application of lime sulphur when the plant is 


in the dormant stage is recommended. This method will | 


mar the appearance of the plant for a time, since it causes the 


' leaves to drop off, but it will cure the disease. 
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See Our Display 


AT THE 


Great Flower Show 


MECHANICS HALL, BOSTON 
MARCH 23-28 


Rock Wall Garden near the 
Restaurant and Rhododen- 
dron Group at the Right of 
Front Entrance. 


Then all through the season 
we will have something 
worth seeing at our Nurseries 
in West Newbury and New- 
buryport. Just a delightful 
ride, Route 1 out of Boston. 


Flowering Shrubs Mid April tolateJune 
Herbaceous Perennials. ..Entire season 
Flowering Crab Apple Trees Early May 
German Iris. .Late May and early June 
s Late May 
Az Late May and early June 
Peonies 
BRhododendrons and Kalmias 
Early to late June 
Japanese Iris Mid July 
hlox Mid July to early October 
August to October 


Our catalog, free for the asking, 
will describe and price the above 
as well as many other interesting 
items. Prices reasonable, indeed, 
when you consider the quality. 
Ask our attendant at our Exhibit. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
West Newbury Mass. 

















GIMBELS 
FLOWER SHOP 


Philadelphia’s Largest Florist 


Carries over 500 varieties of 
the famous seeds of ‘“SUT- 
TON AND SONS,” Ltd., at 
the same prices as listed in 
their own English Catalogue. 


Eschscholzia’s S’s Aurora ... .25c 


Delphinium Paniculatum ... .25c 
Annual 1% to 2’ covered 
with violet blue flowers. 


Dimorphotheca—Glistening 


6 to 8” high—fiowers 3 to 4” 
across. 


Azalea Flowered Godetia 
(New) 
Rose Carmine 
Crimson-Scarlet 


Larkspur—Tall Rocket 
(Mixed) 
Blooms 3 weeks earlier than 
other varieties. 


Petunia—Violet Bedder (New) 25c 


*Phone or write for a cata- 
logue listing Sutton’s Famous 
Seeds for the United States. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
FLOWER SHOP 
Chestnut : Market : Ninth : Eighth 
Telephone WALnut 3300 
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INSECTS WITH 
YOUR GARDEN HOSE! 


By simply using the water 
pressure in a garden hose you 
can now effectively spray your 
flowers, shrubs and trees. The 
iNSECT-O-GUN is highly en- 
dersed by leading insecticide 
manufacturers and uses any 
insecticide requiring water 
solution. 


Each ran of Pint Jar 
Delivers 3 Gallons of Spray! 


*3'e 


-. AT GARDEN. SUPPLY 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE! 


SECT.O PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BURBANK, CALIF 


‘anen * 


URNIA 








FOUR 
HEDGES 


By Clare Leighton 


Every garden lover will cherish 
this story of a garden, written 
and illustrated in black and 
white by one of the foremost 

modern artists. 


“Full of com- 
municated joys 
and the 
genuine emo- 
tion of a gar- 
denerwholoves 
the earth too 
well to wear 
gloves when 
digging in it.” 
Lewis Gannett 
With 88 wood 
engravings— 
price $3.00 


STANDARD 
CYCLOPEDIA of 


HORTICULTURE 
By L. H. Bailey 


This eminent werk, formerly $25.00, 
is now available in three volumes for 
only $15.00. This “Britannica of hor- 
ticulture” may be yours at a great 
saving. 4936 pages, 400 illustrations, 
3 volumes—$15 

Descriptive, ~~ folders will be 

sent on request. 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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HORTICULTURE 


THE EVER USEFUL COLDFRAME 


COLDFRAME has so many uses and is so easy to make 
that there is no good reason why any amateur gardener 
should be without one. The first consideration is its location 
—in a well-drained spot. It is well if it can be protected on 
the north by a building, a fence or an evergreen hedge. A loca- 


tion with a southern exposure and adequate wind protection | 


on the north and west is ideal. It is desirable to have it near 
the house where it can be given frequent attention. 

Cypress, redwood or white-pine boards one inch thick are 
best for a coldframe. The height of the frame should be 18 to 
24 inches at the back, which should be to the north, and 
about 12 inches at the front, which should be to the south. 
The other dimensions will be governed by the size of the sash 
to be used. The standard hotbed sash is three feet by six feet. 
One or more units may be used. The usual coldframe is built 
directly on top of the ground, although it is better to have the 
boards extend a few inches below the soil surface to provide 
better insulation. It is also well to hill some soil up around the 
outside. 

If the standard sash is not available, discarded window 
sashes may be used. Indeed, glass is not an essential covering 
for the coldframe, as glass substitutes and cloth are used. In 
the northern sections, even glass is not essential. Farther south 
a cloth cover will probably prove satisfactory. 

A fairly rich, not too heavy garden soil is usually right 
for most things which will be grown in the coldframe. If 
the soil is light and sandy, it should be mixed with one- 
fourth its bulk of well-rotted compost or manure several 
weeks before the frame is to be used. The soil should be six 
to 12 inches below the level of the sash. It may be better not 
to plant in the bed of the frame. 

In fact, many gardeners have found it advantageous to sow 
the seeds in flats or paper pots, which are then set in the cold- 
frame. The so-called dirt bands are sometimes used. This 


method has several advantages; soil conditions can be adjusted | 
to the needs of the individual species and the flats can be moved | 
around at will, making it possible to give light, shade, air or | 


water to one group without disturbing the others. 

A number of annuals such as asters, petunias, salvia, stocks, 
snapdragons, salpiglossis, cosmos and verbenas may be sown 
in March. Pansies planted now will bloom in the Autumn, 


and delphiniums will often bloom the first season from seeds | 


sown in the coldframe in March. The seedlings can either be 
set out in the garden, as soon as the weather will permit, 
without any other transplanting, or they may be transplanted 
two inches apart in the frame to provide for the development 
of better root systems before being finally moved to the open. 
Most of the other annuals and most vegetable seeds can best 


be sown about three weeks before it would be safe to plant | 


them outside. 

A few general precautions should be followed in planting 
in the coldframe. Seeds that germinate about the same time 
should be sown in the same section. Tall-growing plants 
should be kept at the back and those that need little sunlight 
near the lower end. While small seeds should be scattered over 


the surface, and pressed firmly into the earth so that they will | 


take hold as soon as they sprout, the larger ones must be 
planted a trifle more deeply. If they are covered with sand, 
they are not likely to be bothered by damping off or fungus 
diseases. Different varieties can be separated by strips of lath 
and each section carefully labeled. 

To prevent the plants having a spindling growth, they 
should have good ventilation and should not be kept too 
warm. Prop the sash up on the protected side on warm days 
and allow the air to circulate. In order to prevent the seedlings 
being burned by the sun, the glass may be painted with white- 
wash when the seedlings first appear. By replacing the glass 
sash with a lath screen, when the plants have made several 
inches of growth and the days have become quite warm, they 
may be gradually hardened off. 
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OUTSTANDING 
NATIVE PLANTS 


TRAILING ARBUTUS (Epigearepens) 
—Nursery propagated from selected 
seed and guaranteed to grow. Perfect 
specimens of this most charming of 
our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally luxuriant, strong and ready for 
successful planting in woodland or 
native garden. In 3%” special pots. 


Because of the unique methods 
used in developing them, these plants 
can be established readily in shady, 


well drained locations. I guarantee 
success when directions are followed. 

Three-year (flowering size), about 
6” spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, 
$15 a doz. Two-year (about 4”): $1 
each, six for $5, $10 a’ doz. Special 
prices on larger quantities. Shipment 
April to September 15. Descriptive 
leaflet and full cultural directions 
with every order, or on request. 


BEARBERRY (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) 
—Pot-grown from seed. A delightful 
evergreen trailing ground-cover for 
well drained, acid, light soil in sun or 
part shade. Small pinkish flowers, 
scarlet berries. Hitherto considered 
difficult, but my unusually dense spec- 
imens are easily established. 

About 8” spread, $1 each, six for 
$5. Shipment April to September 15. 


BRISTLED ASTER (Asterlinariifolius) 
—Pot-grown from seed. The finest of 
our dwarf native Asters. Lavender- 
blue, gold centered blossoms as large 
as half-dollars, in great profusion in 
September. Bushy habit, to 15” high. 
Full sun, dryish location, acid soil. 
Especially fine for rock gardens. 

Strong flowering size, 50c each, 
six for $2.50. Shipment April and 
May. 


All prices include delivery in U. S. 
For Canada, add 10% 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
PONUS RIDGE 


NEW CANAAN CONN. 














WITH LESS WORK . 


yo can have a really beautiful garden 
and lawn this year if, before rays 
ou first condition the soil with G.P.M. 
eat Moss. When mixed with the soil, 
this garden miracle-worker readily makes 
humus, aereates the soil, maintains mois- 
ture constancy and promotes vigorous 
root development—the underlying secret 
of healthy plant growth and beautiful 
blooms. Used as a protective mulch, 
G.P.M. smothers weeds, prevents soil 
hardening and saves countless hours of 
cultivation. 

Be sure to use G.P.M. Peat Moss in 
your garden this spring and give your 


seeds and plants a chance to produce the 
beautiful flowers you want. For best re- 
sults insist on G.P.M. The ‘‘green’’ bale 


head distinguishes it from loosely-packed, 
inferior grades. Order G.P.M. from your 
dealer or direct. 20 bushel pressure-packed 
bales, only $4.00. 


* 





* E-mblem-Protected — Your guarantee of quality 


DRICONURE — Finest quality pure organic fortMeer. 
Dehydrated cow manure with peat moss. Free f 
weeds. Will not burn. 31, bushel | bag $3.00. 


SORBEX~— Pulverized moss pest for seed fiats, seed beds, 
cold frames and for top caressing lawns. Excellent root 
producer. 10 bu. bag $3.00. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 168-H JOHN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 










Mail coupon today for Free 
sample and valuable folders 
on many garden uses of 
G. P. M. Peat Moss. 





Name 


Street. 





City. 
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TUBEROUS ROOTED 


BEGONIAS 


Crispa Ruffled—White, pink, yellow. 


Double frilled — Pink, 
orange, white. 


Large Double, Camelia, and other types, 
measuring four to six inches across — 
salmon, rose, pink, yellow, orange scar- 
let, crimson, American Beauty, apple 
blossom, peach. 


Hanging Basket—Pink, red, white, mixed. 
$2.50 per doz. ; $1.25 half doz.; postpaid 
As easily grown as a geranium 


Order at once—Oultural directions furnished 


HOWARD R. RICH 


salmon, scarlet, 








ATLANTIC MAINE 
TIGRIDIAS (Tiger Flowers) 


(Tiger Flowers). White, pink, 
salmon, rose, lilac and red sep- 
arately, strong bulbs, $1.75 doz. 
Six varieties, two of each, $1.75. 
Fine mixture, $1.00 doz. These 
attractive flowers are in sea- 
son for months, new blooms 
opening daily over a long pe- 
riod. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
Either single or double, strong 
tubers, white, yellow, scarlet, 
pink. 20 cents each, $2 per doz. 

GALTONIA CANDICANS 
(Giant Summer hyacinth). 
Extra large bulbs. 

15 cents each, $1.25 doz. 


HYMENOCALLIS 


(ISMENE) CALATHINA 
(Peruvian daffodil). Lovely 
snow white, fragrant flowers 
blooms a few weeks after plant- 
ing. 25 cents each, $2.50 per doz. 


TUBEROSES 
Double and Single. Extra sized 
bulbs. 10 cents ea., 75 cents doz. 


MONTBRETIAS 
George Davison, Lord Nelson, 
California, Lady Hamilton, 
$1.00 doz. 
His Majesty, Princess Mary, 
Queen Alexandra, Prometheus, 
$2.00 doz. 
Apricot Queen, Citronella, 
Queen Mary, glorious new 
Earlham hybrids. . . .$4.00 doz. 

AMARYLLIS 

Giant Hybrids. Immense bulbs. 
50 cents each, $5.00 per doz. 


Send for our Spring Catalogue 
Free for the asking 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


$26 FRONT ST., WEYMOUTH, MASS. 











HORTICULTURE 


_~MAHONIA NAMES CONFUSING 





I AM becoming a bit confused in the nomenclature of these 
extremely attractive, reasonably hardy, holly-leaved bar- 
berries. Mahonia aquifolium from the West Coast appears to 
be the same in the North and South and, with a bit of shade, 
is more satisfactory in the combined cold and drought of cen- 
tral Tennessee than it is in New England where its real beauty 
of flower and fruit is less commonly seen. 

But when it comes to M. japonica or M. bealei, confusion 
begins and as I look them up in ‘Trees and Shrubs of the 
British Isles,’’ my favorite book of reference, I am even more 
at a loss. There M. japonica is given as dull leaved, and yet as 
we grow it in New England, it is as shiny as M. aquifolium 
and much less heavily veined, as well as smaller leaved than 
M. bealei, its synonym in southern catalogues. Do we, by 
chance, try to grow the “‘less hardy’’ M. nepalensis, a name 
not found in American lists, in New England? 

Whatever the nomenclature, they are three handsome, low, 
shade-loving (to keep the foliage from burning) shrubs. Of 
the three, M. bealei is the most distinctive in its foliage, the 
leaves often six by eight inches, glossy, but rather grayish, 
and deeply marked with almost white veins. All mahonias 
gain by cutting back the gawky old stalks and feeding to 
maintain vigorous foliage. Through the mid-South they are 
almost Winter-flowering and their green is always lovely with 
jasmines (Jasmine nudiflorum). I note that earliest Spring is 
advised for transplanting. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashviile, Tenn. 


A LIVING THERMOMETER 


OST gardeners are acquainted with one or more kinds of 
the evergreen euonymus which are always admired 


| when seen growing nicely in appropriate places. One of the 
| most beautiful of this glorious family in the Fall and Winter 


months is Euonymus radicans coloratus, so lovely in associa- 
tion with ledges or as a ground cover. 

It has longer and thinner leaves than the type which in 
early Fall begin to show a tinge of red that deepens to a bright 
red as the temperature lowers. When the temperature reaches 
about zero, the leaves will be almost black, and tightly curled 
back lengthwise in cylindrical form. When just above the 
freezing point they are flat but have a drooping appearance 
and are not as deep in color tone. Thus, the outdoor tempera- 


| ture is easily estimated by glancing through a window which 





has one of these beautiful reclining shrubs in view. 

This variety of E. radicans does not cling to any surface as 
does E. radicans (the type), E. radicans vegetus and some of 
the others, so can easily be trained as desired and grows rap- 
idly after it is well established. 

—Gertrude W. Phillips. 
Swampscott, Mass. . 


CARE OF SUMMER GLOXINIAS 


Bete: Summer Gloxinia, Incarvillea delavayi, is not very 
well known, probably because it is not hardy enough 
to survive most Winters out of doors in the North. It can be 
taken up in the Autumn and wintered in a coldframe, but 
most garden makers apparently do not realize that fact. The 
Summer Gloxinia has attractive, finely cut foliage and bears its 
flowers at the top of tall stems. The root, as it comes from the 
seedsman, appears to have no life whatever. It should be 
buried about two inches and should be planted early. Within 
a few weeks a stalk will show above ground and grow with 
great rapidity. This is a very attractive and very unusual 
garden flower and never fails to arouse interest. When the 
stem is spoken of as ‘‘tall,’’ this is a matter of comparison. 
This is really a plant for the front part of the border. 
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Burpee’s 
SUPER - DOUBLE 


Nasturtiums 


One of the most extraordinary new flowers 
of our generation. A direct mutation from 
Burpee’s Double Nasturtiums. Whereas the 
doubles have 8 to 10 true petals, this amaz- 
ing SUPER-DOUBLE has 40 to 50 true 
— When fully open, the flowers resem- 

le greenhouse grown Carnations. Covered 
by basic U. S. Plant Patent No. 141 and 
designated as “Tropzolum majus Burpeeii.” 
Keep on Blooming—Never Go to Seed 
The only Nasturtiums ever patented by the 
U. 8S. Patent Office. This remarkable flower 
is female-sterile and cannot produce seed. 
Awarded special Gold Medal by The Gardens 
of the Nations, Rockefeller Center, New York 
City. We offer strong, pot-grown plants 
grown from cuttings, in two splendid colors: 


Scarlet Giant Super-Double 
A gorgeous bright scarlet. Immense flowers. 
Golden Giant Super-Double 
Lovely golden yellow giant blooms. 


Strong plants of either color 60c each; 
2 plants $1; 4 plants $2; 12 plants $6 


Burpee’s Garden Book FREE 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers 
237 Burpee Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 








MECHLING’S 
SULROTE 


ROTENONE-SULPHUR 
DUSTING MIXTURE 
Non-poisonous combined 
Insecticide and Fungicide 
Controls Gladiolus Thrips, 
Chinch Bugs in Lawns, Black- 
Spot and Mildew on Roses. 
Repels Japanese Beetles. 


YROTE 
Non-Poisonous Rotenone- 
Pyrethrum Insect Spray 
Controls all types of insects on 
Fiowers, Plants, Fruits, and 
Vegetables. Ask your dealer 
or write tor descriptive folders. 


*MECHLUING:® 
BROS: CHEMICAL CO- 


Camden, New Jersey 
EST. 1869 














Seabrook Collection Gladiolus 


Four each large bulbs, correctly labeled 
of the following varieties for 
$2.00 Prepaid. 


AFLAME E.I. FARRINGTON 
ALBATROS KIRCHHOFF’S 
AVE MARIA OTEED 
BAGDAD MACHREE 
BETTY NUTHALL ORANGE WONDER 
COMMANDER PICARDY 

KOEHL VANITY FAIR 


SPECIAL GRATIS of 2 Schubert 
with above 


Write for 1936 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


— 
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A Finer 


Better 
Flowers 


You cannot 
thrive on an 
artificial 

” chemical diet. 
Neither can the plants in your 
lawn and garden continue to thrive 
solely on chemical stimulants. All 
soils need the life-giving humus 
and natural plant food elements 
supplied by manure. Do like the 
practical gardener and _ florist 
does — make your soil rich and 
fertile with manure. If you want 
a thick, velvety lawn and beauti- 
ful flowers, feed them with Wiz- 
ard Super Quality Sheep Manure. 


Wizard will not burn plants; is abso- 
lutely weedless; lasting and economical. 
Avoid substitutes — insist on Wizard 
where you buy garden supplies. Use a 


Natural 


Srethe 


Plant Food 


The Pulverlzed Manure Co., Chicago 


ALBAMONT 


SILVER MEDAL 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias 


Awarded Silver Medals 1934 and 1935 
by M. H. 8S. 


The Ideal Plant for Shady Spots 


TYPES—AIll are Doubles—Camelia, 
Carnation, Daffodil, Duplex, Mar- 
morata, Picta, Rosebud and Hang- 
ing Basket. 

COLORS: White, yellow, orange, 
salmon, scarlet, deep crimson, soft 
pink, rich pink and rose. 

Our Strains Are Unexcelled for Beauty 
BEST BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 
$2.50 per doz. 5 doz. for $10.00 
Delivery Prepaid 
Full Cultural Directions Included 
YELLOW CALLA LILY BULBS 
30c each $3.00 per doz. Postpaid 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton New Hampshire 


—DAHLIAS= 


Michigan Grown 


AHLIA growers and dahlia lovers 
everywhere are invited to get ac- 
quainted with the friendly co-opera- 

tive service offered by our progressive Oom- 
mercial Growers, who are devoted to the 
scientific culture and propagation of strong, 





healthy, properly-ripened roots and husky | 


Green Plants. 


Write TO-DAY for free copy of interesting, 
educational booklet on Dahlia Cul 


ture. 
DAHLIA SOCIETY OF MICHIGAN 
East Lansing Michigan 
Michigan: 
The Great Central Dahlia Supply Market 








Seeds of “DIFFERENT” 


An interesting catalog, 
| | Flowers offering seeds of only the 


new, unusual or rare in flowers 

dreds of easily grown but little known 
sorts; with many beautiful Wild Flow- 
ers. Write Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 























HORTICULTURE 


PRUNING HEDGES IN SPRING 


—-- of deciduous shrubs need particular attention in 
the early Spring. It is generally a good plan before 
growth starts to cut the hedge back to a little less than the 
desired height. Then, after the new growth is well started, 
trim it back again to encourage it to fill out at the sides and 
to control growth that is too rank. The frequency with which 
the hedge should be pruned from that time will depend on the 
type of hedge and weather conditions. Privet hedges need to 
be trimmed several times each season. Japanese barberry, on 
the other hand, needs very little cutting. 

Hedges that are strictly formal in character will require 
much more frequent pruning than those of less formal con- 
tour. Some formal hedges of rapidly growing varieties will 
need pruning as often as every two weeks in order to maintain 
their trim outlines. Informal hedges will probably need only 
the early Spring prunings, except for the removal of injured 
or dead wood as it may appear. 

If a hedge has been severely winter-killed, or is weak and 
straggly for any reason, it must be pruned severely. It should, 
at least, be cut back to the live wood, and it will probably be 
a better hedge if it is cut back to within a few inches of the 
ground. Most privet hedges will respond quickly to this treat- 
ment, if they are given an abundance of water and a little 
fertilizer. 

Indeed, cutting the hedge back severely will have a rejuvenat- 
ing effect. If shearing is then begun and kept up at frequent 
intervals, the shrubs can be made to develop at the bottom and 
fill out at the sides. It is important that all hedges be pruned 
broader at the bottom than at the top. This allows the light 
and air to reach the lower branches and prevents their becom- 
ing yellow and sickly. 

Flowering hedges, such as those made by using spirzas, 
deutzias and lilacs, should not be pruned until after the flow- 
ering season has passed. Then they should be pruned rather 
severely to permit the development of new wood on which 
next season’s bloom will be borne. 

Evergreen hedges of Norway spruce, hemlock or arborvite 
should be clipped after the new growth has started. Young 
hedges may be clipped several times during the growing season 
to promote bushiness. Mature hedges which have reached the 


| desired height should be pruned only once a year, preferably | 
| after the growth is completed, which in the northern United | 


States is the end of June or the first of July. 


APHIS ON NASTURTIUMS 


te THE February 15 issue of Horticulture, Mary Eleanor | 


Rorer, in an article, ‘Golden Gleam Nasturtiums,”’ par- 


ticularly recommends a spray to control black aphis which so | 


infest this plant. I have grown this flower for several seasons 
and find I am not troubled with aphis if I sprinkle ordinary 
moth balls on the ground quite close to the stems of the 


| plants. Their foliage is so thick that the moth balls do not 
| show and they last all Summer. This saves a great deal of 


effort and is just as effective as spraying; at least, that has been 
my happy experience. 

—Elsie Montgomery. 
New Haven, Conn. 


GLOXINIAS FOR PORCH AND WINDOW 


LOXINIAS may be started into growth at this time. 


They are usually kept in pots rather than set in the open 
ground, but are very handsome plants in early Summer. Care 
must be taken at all times not to expose the started plants to 
strong sunlight, as the leaves are very tender and easily 
scorched. Moreover, water must never be allowed to stand on 
the leaves. A few of these plants will prove very decorative on 
a porch or in a living room window if they. can be kept par- 
tially shaded. 
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BARNES 
BROTHERS 
1936 
Illustrated 
NURSERY 
Catalog 


Free 





Rare and choice perennials from 
the best the world has to offer. 
Many are entirely new and all are 
worth while. 


Our 1936 illustrated catalog will tell 
you all about them. It also describes our 
famous Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Vines and Special Offers. 

Write Now for Your Copy 
BARNES BROTHERS NURSERY CO. 
BOX 20 YALESVILLE, CONN. 








The Original 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


fstablished 1890 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


a 


N landscape work each proj- 

ect is a completely new 
problem. Experience is essen- 
tial. To each task we bring 
years of technical training, 
practical experience and a 
highly skilled organization. 
Particular clients report full 
satisfaction with results. 














| Lawns : Walks : Walls : Driveways 
Tennis Courts : Rock Gardens 
Tree whey : Pruning 


pany ps 
icha p00 Taser 


GLADIOLUS 
of Quality 


I AM the intro- 
ducer of PICARDY the 
most famous variety in ex- 
istence, and the other won- 
derful varieties produced by 
Mr. E. F. Palmer. Send for 
68-page catalog describing 
these and many other beauti- 
ful varieties from all over the 
world. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 





Box H 
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FUCHSIAS 


World Famous Collection 


Sample Shipment 
Postpaid in U. 8S. 


12 strong plants for $2.50 


Our selection—nc duplication 
if you list varieties you have. 
Free illustrated catalog with 
order or send 15c in stamps 
which may be deducted in 
later order. 


BERKELEY 
HORTICULTURAL 
NURSERY 


GEORGE BUDGEN 


1310 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


sIRIS 


5 fall-bloomers $1.95 
6 different Japanese 

| $1.95 

| 5 new bearded . .$1.95 

__ S5early dwarfs .. .$.95 











bee SS 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
6 different colors $1.95 


HEMEROCALLIS 
6 fine varieties $2.45 


Send for free catalog beautifully 


illustrated in color 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BEAVERTON OREGON 





Unusual 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Illustrated and grouped under 
the following headings 


1. A Winter Garden 

2. Springtime in the Garden 
3. For Summer Bloom 

4. A Garden of Fragrance 
5. Bird Attractors 

6. Small Flowering Trees 

7. Flowering Vines 


A.M.LEONARD & SON 
603 WOOD STREET, PIQUA, OHIO 











Most beatiful lily I ever offer- 
ed. This orgeous lily grows 2 
igh and bears a clus- 


SPECIAL OFFER Made to Build 
I will mal postpaid 7 bulbs for 50c or 15 fine bulbs 
for $1.00. Y. new book on Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
everything for the flower garden mailed FREE, 
CHARLOTTE M. HAINES 
Dept. 332 Rockford, 





Do Not Fail to Include in Your 
1936 Lecture Program 


Bulbs for the Home Garden 
and views of the 
International Flower Show 
Flora 1935 — Holland 
Many Agfa color plate illustrations 

N W. EDMINSTER 


ALLE 
East Freetown Massachusetts 








THE BOOK SHELF 





























Perennials for Home Gardens 

‘‘How to Grow Perennial Flowers,’’ by Victor H. Ries. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

Mr. Ries is a professor at the Ohio State University and is 
enthusiastic in all matters pertaining to gardening. He has 
been particularly active in assisting garden makers and garden- 
club members. In this way, he has learned what amateurs, 


| particularly beginners, need to know. This little book, there- 


fore, is the fruit of wide experience. It covers the subject of 
perennials for garden use briefly and yet comprehensively. The 
following paragraphs in a chapter entitled “‘Some Misbeliefs 
About Perennials’ deal with matters often in dispute: 

One of the commonest misbeliefs is that when a number of varieties of iris 


are grown together in one bed they mix or change over to one or the other 


varieties. It is true that a bed of iris with, we will say, five or six varieties will, 


Another often encountered belief is that phlox reverts to the original 
magenta color. It is true that if you have a bed of phlox and allow them to 


| after a period of years, if left uncared for, have but one or two varieties, owing | 
| to the fact that those two are of the sturdier and more vigorous types and have 
| multiplied more rapidly, and the others have been slowly crowded out. 


seed there will appear among them many poor colors, especially magenta, due | 


to the fact that you have allowed them to self-sow and that slowly but surely 
the seedlings have replaced the parent varieties by crowding them out, but 
the original plants will always remain the same. 

Many gardeners still cling to the notion that their perennial border must be 
cultivated. There is no harm in this, but a mulch of peat moss or similar 
material is often much more effective, and once applied, requires much less 
work. It conserves the moisture, keeps down the weeds and tends to keep the 
soil temperature lower during the Summer heat. 

Strangely we still find natural liquid manure recommended for the flower 
garden in spite of the fact that there is so very little opportunity to obtain the 
fresh manure necessary for its manufacture. Artificial liquid manure is more 
uniform and much easier to make, by dissolving one ounce of ammonium 
sulphate in two gallons of water. 

The so-called delphinium blacks, the black and distorted condition of the 
stem; is often thought to be controlled by coal ashes. They are, however, of 
no value. The mite that causes this must be controlled by the use of some 
chemical spray, such as Black Leaf 40, pyrethrum spray, or by the application 
of naphtha flakes around the base of the plant. 


| Place of Peat Moss in the Garden 


“‘Gardening with Peat Moss,’’ by F. F. Rockwell. Published by Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass. Price $1.50. 


Mr. Rockwell’s little book, which was widely circulated 
when first published, has been revised and reprinted. Peat 
moss has many uses. Garden makers like it for improving the 
soil in Summer and for mulching plants in Winter. They find 
it especially helpful when planting evergreens and most eri- 
caceous plants and of value in the cultivation of house plants. 
It serves a useful purpose in the renovation of lawns and con- 
serves moisture when used to cover the rose beds in Summer. 
There are certain limits to the use of peat moss, of course, and 
certainly its use can be overdone if the material is dug into the 
rose garden year after year. These are points to be kept in 
mind and also the fact that there are marked differences in the 
different brands of peat moss. Mr. Rockwell undertakes in this 
book to provide a guide which will be helpful to amateurs, as 
well as a book which will stimulate wider use of this excellent 
material. 


Another “Herbarist” Published 

“The Herbarist,’’ an annual publication of The Herb Society of 
America, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

The 1936 issue of ‘“The Herbarist,’’ the second which The 
Herb Society of America has published, contains 62 pages and 
nine illustrations and offers many new or, rather, re-discov- 
ered angles of approach to the study of herbs. 


Botanists and horticulturists will be interested in an article | 


on tarragon by Dr. Edgar Anderson and a discussion of the 


| many kinds of basil by Mrs. Hollis Webster. 


Dr. Frederic Warde, Mrs. A. L. P. Dennis and Mrs. 
Charles L. Norton present, to those who like to experiment, 
accurate formule for the concoction of perfumes, aromatic 


| waters and herb dyes. 
A timely article on old bee literature gives an historic back- | 
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BRANDS «French 
iy Ven 


Grown on Their 


OWN ROOTS 


There’s no prettier stock of French Lilacs any- 
where in the world than the bushes we have re- 
served to fill orders this spring. As they were dug 
last fall, their roots were packed in damp dirt— 
then stored in low indoor temperature (to keep 
plants dormant). Over 160 varieties; including 
Henri Martin, Hippolyte Maringer, Miss Ellen 
Willmott, Edith Cavill, Oliver Serres, Presi- 
dent Poincaire, Georges Bellair, day = Jarry Des- 
loges, Congo, Katherine Havemeyer, Victor Le- 
moine, and Thunberg. 

BRAND’S PRIZE-WINNING PEONIES, many 
new fruits and ornamentals, choice flower and 
vegetable seeds—all pictured and described in 
Brand’s new catalog. Write for free copy. 


¥BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn. 


a — (_o | ae 





NNUAL medal awards 
intensify membership 
interest in local garden clubs. 
An exhibit of garden club medals 
will be sent to officials consider- 


ing the use of annual awards in 
bronze, silver, gold. 


Address, please, the 


Medallic Art Company 
210 East 5ist Street 
New York City 


Medalists to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Society of New York 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
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RE STORATION OF covon IAL 


WILLIAMSBURG VA. 


AUTHENTIC STORY AND PICTURES OF THE 
MOST REMARKABLE RESTORATION IN AMERICA 4 


SIDNEY NICHOIS SHURCEIFF 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
U BEACON ST. BOSTON MASS. 


lead 
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FLORIST QUALITY 


Flower Seeds 


130 Varieties, including Novelties 


Oatalog en Request 


FRASER’S 


65 LINDEN ST., WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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“EARLY FEEDING 
BEST FOR LAWNS” 


— MASTER GARDENER 
“pr 
i hist 


ground for the bee garden which The Herb Society is exhibit- 
ing at the Spring Flower Show in Boston. 

The announcement of a proposed facsimile publication of 
an Aztec herbal of the sixteenth century will appeal to collec- 
tors and students. 


Z A hh perfect 
Sal purpore prune 


THE HKP 


PORTER 
POINTCUT 


Cuts suckers on the point with 
small handle opening. Cuts 114- 
inch limbs In throat of blades, 
with full handle opening. De- 
signed especially for fruit, nur- 
sery and horticultural use—where 
closer, cleaner pruning is desir- 
able. Both blades have sharp cut- 
ting edges which prevent bruising 
the bark and permit the blades to 
be placed closer against the main 
branch and the best place for 
pruning. Spur on upper blade 
supports lower blade and resists the 
tendency to cross the edges. Patented 
slide shift gives a 50% to 100% increase 
in cutting power. Light, handy in size, 
strong construc’ion. Sells for $4.50. 


"Also available with 24” handles at 
$4.60 and 27” at $4.75 


“‘By far the most prof- 
itable time to give 
your grass a square 
meal is early spring, 


just as soon as frost 
is out of the ground. 
KS _ “Feeding at this 


time gives your grass 
a big head-start over weeds, which 
don’t begin to grow til! later. When 
they do start up, they find little 
room; lots are choked out! 

“But,”’ adds the Master Garden- 
er, “by a ‘square meal’ I don’t mean 
manures or bone meal or sewage fer- 
tilizers. They supply only two or 
three of the eleven food elements 
growing things need from the soil. 
I’d use VIGORO; it provides ail 





The New Garden Encyclopedia 


“The Garden Encyclopedia,’’ edited by E. L. D. Seymour. Published by 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., New York. Price $4.00. 


American gardeners have long needed a handbook compar- | 
able to those in common use across the water. Such a book is 
found in this new encyclopedia, which is amazingly compre- 
hensive and which presents its material in such convenient 
form that almost any gardening question may be settled in a 
few moments. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, 
and amateurs will be happy to find that the pronunciation of 
all difficult botanical words is given. 

Apparently the greatest care has been taken to give the book 
complete accuracy, as well as to cover every point which is nec- | 











If your dealer cannot supply, order 
direct from us, or send for circular. 





essary in the description of flowers, plants and vegetables. 
The book is fully up to date. Garden makers will find in it 

the latest information about fertilizers, insecticides and the 

like. There are useful tables and many other features which 


eleven in balanced proportions.” 

Vigoro is sanitary, odorless, easy 
to apply. Economical, because its 
results are sure. Order enough now 
to give your lawn a square meal— 
4 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. 





xu 4 








combine to produce a reference work and guide which will be 
found extremely useful. | 








H. K. PORTER, INC., EVERETT, MASS. 
The Bolt Clipper People—Est. 50 years. 


NECTAR CUPS 


The Original Humming Bird Feeders 
in five colors 
Ruby, Topaz, Cobalt Blue, Opal, 
Sea Green 


USE THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


VIGORO 


Supplies all eleven food 
elements needed from soil 





‘Tropical Fish—Their Breeding and Care,’’ by Edwin H. Perkins. Pub- 
lished by A. T. DeLaMare Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


Goldfish are commonly looked upon as garden accessories 
because of their use in outdoor pools. The author of this book 
says that tropical fish, in spite of their demand for warm 
water, can also be made to flourish in garden pools, at least 
from the beginning of June to the end of September, and that 
such an outdoor vacation does them good. This little book 
runs the gamut of tropical kinds, as well as discussing the 
construction of aquariums, the feeding of the fish and plants 
to be used in an aquarium in order to keep it properly 
balanced. 


Tropical Fish in Garden Pools | 














Accepted as the best--the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 
You can really de- 
end on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 
unsatisfactory ) 
or sena tor free samples 











Annual Flowers and Their Care 


‘“‘How to Grow Annual Flowers,’’ by Victor H. Ries. Published by | 
| Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


Professor Ries says that annual flowers are the logical start- | 
ing point of any garden, giving more bloom and color for the 


Nectar Cups are flower-like tubes of stained 
glass fitted with bronze clips and are easily 
attached to plants, stakes and vines. Fill 
cups with sugar and water, place them 
about the porch or garden and they will 
attract the Rubythroats throughout the 





s ; ne . | PERFECT 25 100 

pap - na i a entire Summer than either biennials or perennials. Annuals |] Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 
t . or ac ° ° ° sii 

o_ wae oy ” are not just annuals, however. Some kinds will grow any- | cee Gant te) nO See 

where, but others have to be humored and coddled. Professor | a! Labels ar wires eet 

epupiares Sp Ries explains all about their likes and dislikes, as well as mak- Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 


CHARLES S. KEIRSTEAD 
Bird Houses and Feeding Stations 
52 Morton Street Andover, Mass. 


Write for Circular 
SEE US AT THE BOSTON SHOW 


JAPANESE YEW. 


Large and rare specimens, also Taxus 
C. Nana. Prices from $1 to $350 each. 
Evergreens and Perennials 
Boston Ivy: Heavy pot-grown plants 
We issue No Catalog. Write for information 
or preferably visit our Nurseries at 
33 Pleasant Street. South Natick, Mass. 
OLD TOWN NURSERIES, Inc. 


HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 


IRIS 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 
20 Siberian Iris ($7.00) ......... $3.00 
10 Hemerocallis ($7.85) ........ 4.00 
10 Sempervivum ($3.00) 


All plants labelled and different 
Write for catalog—Dept. H 


OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD CONN. 


ing suggestions of various ways in which to use them, wind- 
ing up with a chapter devoted to answering questions, most of 
which doubtless have come to him in his work as a teacher. 

















Garden Gossip and Garden Gossipers 


“Garden Gossip,’’ by Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


A sub-title, ““The Chronicles of Sycamore Valley,”’ indi- | 
cates the nature of this pleasant little book, in which personal- 
ities and gardens are entertainingly interwoven. Probably 
readers will not learn much that is new about plants, but they 
will get not a little pleasure from reading about the joys and 
trials of other gardeners. 





Cherry Meadow Gardens 
STERILIZED SOIL 


by the Sutton process. Soil with life 
means germination, rugged seedlings. 
Send for Leaflet 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


LILACS 
RARE SPECIES and 
FRENCH HYBRIDS 


All on own roots 
Introductions of Wilson, Lemoine, Etc. 
CATALOGUE FREE 
UPTON NURSERY COMPANY 
| 4838 Spokane Avenue Detroit, Mich. 





Fine collections of 


CACTI _ The British View of Garden Design 


eee — | “Garden Design of Today,’’ by Percy S. Gane. Published by Charles 
a erbs. | Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $4.50. 


eamanea ges nll Well written and beautifully bound books continue to 

West one Mass, | Come to us from England. Garden makers, especially those 

with some experience and more particularly those with a little 

money, are likely to find much in this book which will be 

helpfully suggestive, especially in the way of planting 
diagrams. 














When Writing to Advertisers 


Please Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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“PRACTICAL PAILS” 








STYLE C 








U.S. Design Patent 98406 : 
Prolong the life of your garden flowers by 
placing in water the instant they are cut. 
Pails have long handle, easy to carry. Will 
not rust. green enamel over galvanized steel. 

Four Models to choose from—$3.50 each 

PAULINE W. SMITH 

47 BUCKINGHAM ST., WATERBURY, CONN. 


BUELL 








Peat-Poultry Manure 
1936 Seemmncmntnins, For 
umus- form ng 
Prices bal tne ee 25 Ibs. 
Lowered ened fevillinnn, or More 
poultry manure. 











® 


BUELL CO. 


NEWFIELDS, N. H. 

Sold by garden supply dealers in 
5-lb., 25-lb., and 50-lb. bags 
Brand Name Formerly 
TWO-IN-ONE 


HARDY PHLOX 
A Lucky Number 


Lucky, because the varieties are 
standard, popular kinds. Lucky, 
because the price is most reason- 
able for such selected, well-grown 
plants. 
B. Comte. Rich amaranth. 
Caroline Vandenburg. Biue. 
Hauptmann Koehl. Dark red. 
Jules Sandeau. Pure pink. 
Mrs. Jenkins. White; star-shaped. 
Mrs. Milly van Hoboken. Pink. 
Rokoko. Clear soft pink. 
First quality plants 30 cts. each 
$2.25 for 10, $4 per 100, prepaid 


Our 1936 Catalogue has many other 
plans and plants that will save money 
for you. Send for a copy. 














PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box H Bristol, Penna. 








HEMLOCK HEDGES 


FOR IMMEDIATE EFFECT 





@® Ground Cover Sods 
(For shade or sun) 


Hardy Ferns 
Rhododendron 
Kalmia 

Azaleas 

Write for Catalogue 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 
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_GERMINATION OF ANCIENT SEEDS 


§ hiv. comments of the Roving Gardener on ancient seeds 

(Horticulture, March 1) remind me of really ancient seeds 
that germinated in a strip quarry where an acquaintance of 
mine was taking out tufa rock. After stripping off the over- 
burden, a luxurious growth of vegetation sprang up in a short 
space of time. 

Although I thought this the result of wind-borne seed, a 
careful check showed that among the more common plants 
were several species which were not known to occur in that 
county—aquilegia and gilia being two of these. Crab grass 
(of which I could find no trace for eight miles of the quarry) 
was so thick that by Fall it had crowded out all the weaker 
seedlings. The overburden consisted of sedimentary material 
that could not be less than 2,000 years old. 

I have had a direct report, from a scientific-minded uncle, of 
a drainage project in China which he witnessed. Fairly reli- 
able records indicated that a certain area had been inundated 


about 85 years before, and had not been drained since. When 
flooded, the lotus roots had been such a thick mass that boats 
could not be pushed through the shallow lake. The flooding 
destroyed these plants. Yet, when drained, the lotus seeds 
found in the muck could be made to germinate if treated with 
acid, and three years later, a feeble growth of this species had 
begun to reclaim the old pond, where water still stood. 

There have been fairly authentic records of lotus seeds be- 


ing salvaged from muck at the bottom of Siberian lakes where | 


climatic conditions are too severe for that species, indicating 
that they have lain in such places for centuries. These seeds 
have been germinated and found to be tender types entirely 
unsuited to that region. 

The same cannot be said, however, for the wheat claimed 
to have been found in Egyptian tombs. Wheat cannot pos- 
sibly remain viable for a quarter of a century, let alone 20. 
The seed is not adapted to survival. 

On the other hand, quack grass, that bane of the seedsman’s 
life, is able to survive almost indefinitely. The chances are 
about five to one in most regions that if soil is turned over it 
will spring up. Almost invariably, the lawn-maker accuses 
the seedsman of having sold him quack-grass seed for lawn 
purposes, although in order to gather such seed, the dealer 
would have to make a deliberate effort to do so, since all lawn 
seeds ripen at least a month before quack grass begins to ma- 
ture. Since the cost of gathering it (due to the matting habit 
of quack grass) would be higher than any useful species, the 
absurdity of the gardener’s claim is apparent. 


—R. M. Carleton. 
Western Springs, III. 


WILD GINGER AS A GROUND COVER © 


UCH is written of ground covers and yet seldom are the 

praises of wild ginger, Asarum canadense, sung. This is 

one of the most beautiful of wild plants and one not un- 

friendly to cultivation. In damp woods with plenty of shade 

the leaves sometimes grow as large as plates. When brought 

into the yard they are much smaller and the plant suitable for 
landscape work. 

The leaves are heart-shaped and as soft as velvet, with a 
beautiful sheen. The inconspicuous dark-red flower is-an odd 
thing, covered with hair, and looks like a tiny monkey face. 
No wonder it hides itself away under the mass of velvety 
leaves and is not seen unless hunted for. 

The plants increase by a root stock and spread rapidly, 
forming a glistening, lovely carpet. For an informal treat- 
ment I have found nothing more satisfactory as a ground 
cover. 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 


Danville, Ill. 
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GOURD'-VINE’S 
HAND-SELECTED SEED 


From Hybrids and Foreign Gourds 
Highest recognition received in 
Awards, Medals and Prizes from both 
New York and Boston Horticultural 
Exhibitions 
SEED PACKETS on SALE at BOOTHS 
(No. 329) INTERNATIONAL 

FLOWER SHOW, NEW YORK 

(No. 4) NEW ENGLAND 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW, BOSTON 
Also at FARM AND GARDEN SHOP, 
39 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 


FIRST GOURD BOOK 


Concise directions for Oultivation, Hand- 
pollination, Treatment of Gourd-pests, 
Gourd-arrangement in the Home, and in 
Exhibits. 

This book is based upon long experience 
in Gourd-gardening, and is designed to aid 
amateurs who wish to experiment with 
Gourds. Illustrated. 

Publication April 20. Price 50 cents. 

Gourd Seed 50c and $1 per re 

Ornamental Aztec Corn Seed 25c per pkt. 

Sent postpaid 
THE GOURD-VINE, Vernon, Connecticut 


~\ 








Send for 


“A Little Book 
About Rases’”’ 


(33rd annual issue) 
The unusual Rose Catalogue 
— plus — sent free to garden 
owners who demand the best 
quality, field-grown, 2-year 
plants for continuous bloom. 
New introductions are 
illustrated in true color 


George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Specialists in 
Roses and Peonies 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Requests west of the Mississippi remit .25 


\ 








Roses that Satisfy 


When you buy Tupper roses, you 
can always be sure of getting 
the finest quality obtainable, be- 
cause— 


Neither time nor expense is 
spared to make them superior, 
and because— 


There is a quarter century’s 
continuous experience behind 
their production. 


“You can pay more, but you 
cannot buy better bushes.” 


Current List on Request 


WILLIAM TUPPER 


Rose Specialist Since 1910 
FAIR LAWN NEW JERSEY 











WE ARE CLOSING 
OUT THIS SMALL 
NURSERY THIS 
SPRING AND THIS IS 
YOUR CHANCE FOR 
GENUINE BARGAINS 
IN 


Rare Evergreens and 


Shrubs 


They must be moved 


JAMES W. EUSTIS 
Wachuchunk Nursery 
Cohasset Mass. 
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* Complete Lily Pool 


i Flite! water ¢ Ga rden 














Our = yer Offer includes an All-Metal 
Tank, 3 ft. x 4 ft. x 18 ins.; 1 Lily—your 
choice of Marliac White or Marliac Pink, or 
Chromatella Yellow; 1 Umbrella Palm: 1 
Pickerel Rush; 1 Cattail; 2 Floating Plants: 
6 Oxygenating (water- purifying) Plants. You 
simply sink the tank in your garden. It is 
specially treated against rust. No concrete 
required. Send $11.50 today for complete 
Collection. We will ship by freight, F.O.B. 
Mahwah, N. J. 

Write for FREE Catalog of Hardy and 
Tropical Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants, 
Ornamental Goldfish and other fascinat- 
ing Water Life. 


RAMAPO WATER GARDENS 


MAHWAH Box 492-D NEW JERSEY 


Richardson Wright Says: 


“To prove that you have a sense of 
humor you must evertually 
grow gourds.” 


La Montagne’s Medal Winning 
Gourd Seed 


Special Mixture: Pkts. 50c 
(about 1 oz.) $1 


Cultural Leaflet sent with all orders 


J. J. LAMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBURN MASS. 


(For Sale at Boston Flower Show by 
James Wheeler & Son) 


Sichatseuts: 


51 Years’ Experience 
behind our 1936 Berry 
Book. It will help you. It 
describes Fairfax, Dor- 
sett, Catskill, etc. New 

mA and Better Varieties and 

f* tells How to Grow Them. 
> Valuable both to the Ex- 
perienced and Beginners. 

Your copy is ready 


Write today 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 















324 Market St. Salisburv. Md. 
more’ STANDARD 
ROSES 


—-glorious, majestic spec- 
imens 5-feet and over, 
ideal for garden center- 
pieces, formal, and ceme- 
tery planting. Nine va- 
rieties; finest in America. 
These are but one feature 
of our NEW ROSE LIST 
offering the best of the 
New, Old-Fashioned, 
Species and Tree Roses; 
196 varieties; free on 
request. Other specialties: 
Pelargoniums, Campanu- 
las, Fuchsias and Rare 
Seeds; lists free. 


LESTER ROSE GARDENS 


ROSE SPECIALISTS, DEPT. H. MONTEREY, CAL. 








Ask your Seedsman for 


1M P. 
SOAP 
Imp. Soap Spra: SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 


EXCEPTIONAL and RARE 


Oriental Poppies 
Peonies 


Hyerlg Daylilies 


List 


ARVISTA GARDENS 


Box H Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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HORTICULTURE 


WHITE MOUNTAIN ALPINES 


 e THE February 15 issue of Horticulture, Stephen F. 
Hamblin asks where he can see certain acid-soil plants grow- | 
ing, and among them are the subjects of this article. I shall be 


| pleased to show Mr. Hamblin these plants growing here in the 


nursery, and flowering in their proper season. Several of the 


plants mentioned by Mr. Hamblin are, indeed, among the | 


most difficult of all alpines to successfully grow in our low- 
land gardens, but surely this is not the case with either Phyllo- 
doce cerulea or Loiseleuria procumbens; although both are 
Arctic plants, yet both, when given proper soil and shade, 
have done well not only here in Vermont, but also in other 
parts of New England. 

While these two plants are often found in the same locality, 
yet I have never found them growing in juxtaposition. 
Neither of these plants has ever been found in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, but both grow on Mt. Washington 
in New Hampshire and on Mt. Katahdin in Maine and always 
in very acid soils. 

Loiseleuria is very plentiful on Mt. Washington, where it 
mingles with Diapensia lapponica and is often mistaken for 
that shrub. It is a very dwarf little shrub, with minute, ever- 
green foliage which does not rise more than one inch above 
the rocks over which it spreads. A plant eight inches across is 
a large plant. The pink flowers, in clusters of three or four, sit 
closely, hard upon the foliage in June. 

The soil in which it grows is really nothing but disin- 
tegrated granite mixed with black humus. On Mt. Washing- 
ton it grows in full sun, as well as in light shade, but close 
observation shows that the most vigorous plants are on the 
north side of rocks where they are shaded from the noonday 
sun. That it does not need the light, alpine air of the moun- 
tains is shown -by the fact that it grows plentifully in spots 
at sea level about the Bay of Fundy. In growing this plant we 
should imitate its native soil and give it light shade. A soil 


mixture of three parts pure gravel and one part of ground peat | 


will be found about right. I consider it one of the easiest 
grown and best eastern American alpines. 

Phyllodoce cerulea is also found on Mt. Washington, but 
it cannot be called plentiful even there; indeed, I should say 
that it is a rare plant anywhere in the White Mountains. | 








have never found anything but small colonies of it. It grows | 


about six inches high with fine, evergreen, heather-like foliage. 
The stems are slender with many of them in a clump. The 
relatively large blooms are pendent, urn-shaped bells in shades 
of blue. It blooms in early July in the mountains, but ten 
days earlier in our gardens. 

I have always found it in rather heavy shade in spots where 
the sunlight never hits it and where there was plenty of 
moisture at its roots. We might infer from its native habitat 
that heavy shade on a moist moraine would just suit it, and 
indeed it would, but a moraine is not a necessity with this 
plant. Give it the same soil mixture prescribed for loiseleuria, 
shade all day, plenty of moisture but good drainage, and it 
should do well for you. P. cerulea not only grows in Arctic 
America, but is also native to northern Europe and Asia. It 
has long been cultivated in England and there it is generally 
considered to be the best of its genus. 


—James E. Mitchell. 
Barre, Vt. 


THE LEAD PLANT IN IOWA 


y= seldom is mention made of the very delightful little 
shrub, Amorpha canescens, sometimes called the lead 
plant. In this part of the Middle West it is very satisfactory 
where rather thin foliage in small plants is desired. With its 


| small gray pinnate leaves and terminal blooms of purple it 


immediately suggests itself for the places that are hard to fill, 


_ especially close to coarse stone work. The bush itself grows 
| small but stout to about four feet broad and not over two feet 
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RARE AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons in various 
shades of white, pink, red, orange, 
salmon, yellow, brick, carmine, pur- 
ple, etc., 10 and 15 cents each. 





Scotch Heather, 2-3”, 5 for ......... $.50 
Leucothoe Catesbaei, 2-83°, 10 for .... .60 
ee eT eT av cg ye aces ess 50 
Abies Fraseri, 3-4", 5 for ........... 50 
” Homolepis, very rare, 4-8” , 5 for .50 
Barberry Juliane, 3-4”, 3 As ox .50 
Cedar, Blue Atlas, blue needles ......1.00 
Cryptomeria Lobbi Compacta, 8-10” -75 
Japanese Holly, 4-6”, 5 for ......... .50 
Juniper Andorra, | A eee 
sd Chinensis, 6-8”,5 for ....... .50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, SD GF .nces OO 
Picea Morheime, 8-10” ...... imteae one 
Se, Oe OE bc be coves. 8 50 

* Orientalis, very rare, 6- 10” , 4 for .50 
Pungens, 6-8”, 5 for Re wide -. 60 

“  Polita, Tigertail Spruce, 6-8” 50 
Pie eee, Gr, BOE once sccicvecs 50 
**  Resinosa, 6-10”, 5 Ree .50 
Thuya Elegantissima, i2- 16”, 3fer... 
Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for 50 


Taxus Cuspidata (Jap. Yew), 4- 6' Es 5 for . 


Capitata, 6 8”, 5 for . .50 
Hemlock Diversifolia, Jap. 4-6” 5 for — 
Viburnum Rhytido phyllum, 4-6”, 2 for .50 
White Birch, 12-15”, 8 for .......... .50 
OG Beene, BEmRO . BOGE oc ucerccscae 0 


Gingko Maidenhair Tree, 4-8”, 5 for... . 
Halesia Monticola Silver Bell, 2 for... .50 
Sorrel Tree, Onydendrum, 12- 15”, 3 for .50 
Styran Japonica, Jap. Snowbell, 3 for . .50 
Flowering Crabs, 2-3’, 8 var., eac ch cae 
Dogwoods Pink, pink ‘flowers, 8-12” : 

- Single white, common, 18- 24” 25 


OE, GEG sc iscadses'cesees 75 
Franklin Tree, America’s rarest tree, 

—— are ey eer 
Koelreuteria paniculata, 12-15”, 2 for . .50 
Laburnum vulgare, 8-12”, 3 for ...... .50 
Magnolia CT i eee ee 4 75 

Soulangeana, DE elke come 2 75 

2 Nigra, 12-15” . .75 

Maple Japanese, blood red, 8-10” .... .75 

red cut leaf, 8- 10” ... .75 

Mountain Ash, 12-15”, 2 for ........ .50 

Photinia Villosa, 6-10", OO ee 50 

Euonymus Americana, 10-12”, 4 for .. .50 
Exochorda grand. Pearl Bush, 12-15”, 

St Sa te Nalin ele bas vik ae baie 80 50 

Forsythia Spectabilis, 12-15”, 4 for .. .50 


Lilacs, French, 12-15”, 2 for 
Virginal Mock Orange, 9-12”, 4 for... .! 
Crape Myrtle, 12-18”, 2 for ......... .60 
Cotoneaster Di elsiana, 12-18”, 2 for .. 
Francheti, 18-24”, 5 for Shea 

oe Horizontalis, 6-12”, 5 for. . 
Hydrangea, Blue, French, 6-8”, 3 for . .50 
Viburnum Carlesi, 8-10” 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price list 
describing 125 rare and unusual plants. 
Easy to grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNA. 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selection 
of Herbaceous, Rock Plants and Shrub 
seeds free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 














Miss Anna Biddle Frishmuth 
Landscape Architect 


OFFERS 


Interesting Illustrated Lectures 
(Colored Slides). Titles: 
“Rock Gardens, Planning and 
Culture” 
“Design of Estates and Small 
Places” 
“Home Garden Fruit Culture” 
“Vegetable Gardens” 
Special Prices for Garden Clubs 
and Classes 


Write for terms to 
1906 SANSOM STREET, PHILA., PA. 














BISHOP 
BIRD-HOUSES 


Tested and Approved 
by the Birds 


No. 4 Bluebird 





on $2.50 
he Grr. wee Wren 
RF 1.00 
7, 
ie No. 3 Robin 
$1.85 


All three for $5.00 


Send 10c for illustrated 
catalogue of Bishop 
Rustic Bird-Houses 

and Feeders 


143 Murdock Ave. 
Meriden, 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
) 


D 
STERILOAM 


MAKES EVERY GOOD SEED GROW 
10 Ibs. for $125 


Assures strong, vigorous plants . 
..no damping off... saves s tim a 
screening necessary. .. RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Literature on request. 
50 Ib. bag $3.50 100 Ib. bag $6.00 
Order from your seed store or from 


W. C. DUCKHAM CO.,71 Noe Ave., Madison, N. 2. 





Conn. 








.no “ee 





and bronze, 
wrapped in glis- 
tening caliophane, QQEEE EE 

nearby, order direct from us, enclosing 
$1.00. But whether or not you order now, 
be sure to send for the free helpful folder, 


v; 
DAZEY 
flower — 
Are made in many aN 
types and sizes, in (Rasa! 
green, silver, gold, ff tesas A$ 

% CEES 
a eg is 
model No. 2 44%  POSTPAID 
in. at base. Color: green. 

ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Purchase through your local dealer. If none 
‘“‘Plower Holders and Arrangements.’’ 
(Special offer for Garden Clubs). 

DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
841 E. 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 










ding 1936 Novelty 


Outten 
f WER, JUBILEE GEM 
\coRs agtkt: per_pkt. 

tx 


A dwarf variety. Compact 
plant covered with flowers 
Distinctive foliage contrasts 
with vivid double blue 
flowers. Plant grows 12 
inches high. Order now. 
Send for FREE 1936 Catalogue 
DEPT. 40, 518 MARKET 8T. 


MICHELL’S S££2,#0UsE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
YOUR Own 


GARDEN NOTE BOOK 
One that is Different 


The hook contains 220 pages . . . in- 
dexed . printed forms throughout to 
assist in ‘recording blooming time, color, 
culture, ete. . blank pages for your 
notes... envelopes for efi pings and 
pictures. Appropriately titled. 


“Inside My Garden Gate” 


The green binder is attractive and con- 








venientiv sized (7x10). Loose-leaf. 
Indexeu 
Price $1.50 By mail 10c extra 


Order direct 


JULIA A. LATIMER 
HAROLD ST.. MAMARONECK, N. Y. 











WELLES L. BISHOP | 


HORTICULTURE 


in height, and does well in nearly any kind of soil. However, 
it blooms best in sandy soil in full sun. The seeds remain for 
a long, long time and are a good addition to flower arrange- 
ments of seed pods and foliage. It is very easily raised from 
seed, but takes five or six years to reach sizable proportions. 

Now about roots on lily bulbs. In raising something like 
100,000 regal lily bulbs, we found success uniformly certain 
in Fall or Spring planting if the roots were kept on the bulbs, 
and we stored all stock with the roots in slightly damp moss 
in a temperature of 30 degrees. We also found that planting 
done in late October and November, when the roots were not 
on the bulbs, was nearly always a complete failure. 


—Paul L. Sandahl. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


THREE CURIOUS EXOTIC GOURDS 
ATURE conceived a very exotic fruit in the Siphon 





| Marankas Gourd. This is the dark-green, wrinkled gourd, 
_ which seems to have entered this country through Mexico. 


Some of the French seed catalogues are listing it for the first 
time this year. 

It belongs to the genus lagenaria and has white, night- 
blooming flowers. Some of the fruit will mature, if planted at 


' the same time as the small ornamental cucurbitas, but if the 


seeds of this large gourd are started indoors and later trans- 
planted to the garden with a protection of commercial wax- 


| paper caps, it is given the longer period for development, so 


essential to its full perfection. 

This Mexican gourd is also known as the Dolphin. Its con- 
tour sometimes so resembles a fish that it is often difficult to 
convince people that Nature alone is responsible. It seems not 
| unlike lovely pottery, both in its glaze and in the preciseness 
of its curious ridges. The ridges cover only the lower or 
swollen part of the gourd and above is a narrow, smooth 
neck. If the Dolphin is left to its own resources on the ground, 
| the long stem-end will curve back on the larger portion of the 
| fruit for some three-quarters of the distance. If the vine is 

allowed to climb, the fruit, because of its heavy end-weight, 
| will have a long, straight handle. When this happens the 
| Mexican Marankas, or Dolphin, is sometimes designated by 
the colloquial name of ‘‘caveman’s club.’’ The fruit has the 
_ attribute of retaining its clear green color for some years and 
its contour indefinitely. A row of these Dolphin gourds, with 
their turned-back tails, make an interesting decoration on the 
window ledge. The vine of this gourd is one of the most 
rampant of growers, never content to remain in the space 
allotted to it. 
The Japanese Crane’s Neck Gourd is also curiously exotic. 
It keeps truer to the uniform leaf-green of the lagenaria when 
developing, and changes to the curly maple effect when dry. 
The formation of this gourd is similar to the well-known 
Bottle Gourd, but has a much longer, narrower neck, some- 








Subscription Blank 


HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


| Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE 
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Everblooming 








Gimbina ROSE oo 


All the rich, glowing grandeur 

of the Talisman Rose, blended 

copper, apricot and gold; a 
highly fragrant. A real 
Everblooming Climber. 
Absolutely unique; very 
Tare. New plants set out 
last Spring in my Exhibi- 
tion Gardens were continu- 
ously loaded with flowers all 
Summer. The extra strong, 
two year old, field-grown plants I 
will send you, will bloom as profusely 
for you this season. $1 each; 6 for $5 
postpaid. Cultural Directions Included. 


Robert Gayman 


Box B BAYsiDe, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 









WENTWORTH’S 
GLADIOLUS 


We offer to you the following collec- 
tion of large flowering varieties of 
Gladiolus Bulbs. These _ varieties 
have been chosen for their perfect 
performance and variation of color. 
10 Lar. Mildred Louise, Strawberry Pink 
10 Lar. Bagdad, Old Rose 
10 Lar. Albatros, Pure White 


10 Lar. Pelegrina, Violet Blue 
10 Lar. Mother Machree, Smoky Lavender 


Total value of $4.60 
Shipped to you postpaid for only $4 


WENTWORTH GARDENS 


BATTLE CREEK, Box No. 5, MICHIGAN 


A SAFE SERVICE 


For Estate Owners 


When an estate owner seeks the services of 
& superintendent, gardener, or assistant 
gardener, he is faced with the tedious task 
of investigating the records and references 
of numerous applicants, many of whom lack 
the proper qualifications. 
Our service department offers a happy solu- 
tien to this problem by placing the estate 
ewners in contact, through written applica- 
tion or personal interview, with men whose 
alifications fit them for the particular posi- 
tion to be filled. 
There is no fee for this service, but prospec- 
tive employers are charged for telephone calls, 
telegrams, etc., incurred on their behalf. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS 
DorotTHy EBEL HANSELL, Secretary 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








Guaranteed ROSE 
BUSHES 


EVERBLOOMING— 

world’s finest varieties, 

two year old, field grown, 
budded on strong healthy stock, guar- 
anteed true to name. Talisman, Pres. 
Hoover, Dame Edith Helen, Butterfly, 
Betty Uprichard, Etoile de Hollande, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Radiance, all 
other popular favorites, including 
some new and patented varieties. 
Write for free illustrated Catalog. 


McOLUNG BROS. BOSE NURSERY 
Texas 





There can be no successful plant-growth 
without humus. It is the medium by which 
soil is made physically fit. 


_ MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


is humus of the highest order. Composed of 
hardwood leaves in an ideal state of decom- 
position, it has a richness and mellowness 
peculiarly its own. Send for circu’ar. 


$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 


P.O B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CoO. 
Box 31 


East Kingston, New Hampshire 
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MONTBRETIAS 


HIS MAJESTY 
(Illustrated) 
Flowers 4 inches across. 
Deep velvety, scarlet, and 
gold. Numerous spikes, fine 
for late Summer cutting. 
5 for $1.00 
A Choice Mixture of fine 
new named varieties only 

(not labelled) . 
12 for $1.00 
Bulb list on request 


| YEREX LILY GARDENS 
: TIGARD, OREGON 

















HEMEROCALLIS, ORIENTAL 
POPPIES, RARE IRISES, 
PEONIES 
Most complete collection of Day 
Lilies in the world. The best of the 
new hybrids as well as older varie- 

ties. Write for catalogue. 


FAIRMOUNT IRIS GARDENS 
LOWELL MASS. 


AR OSES? 





Everblooming Hybrid Tea. 2 

year field grown. Will Bloom 
this Summer. 1 Charles K. Douglas (Red) 
1 K. A. Victora (White), 1 Betty Uprichard 
(Salmon), 1 Lady Ashtown (Pink). Order 
Now. Other vars. 25c up. Free List. 


WALTER F. PAISLEY 
(ROSE GROWER) BOX 33, WEST GROVE, PA. 





"(O) HaTEVER the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone $583 FPRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laclio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


BIRDHOUSES 
75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 


For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, 

Nuthatches, Downy Woodpeckers 

and Robins in Brown and Green. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 


WATER LILIES 


Water lilies give a modern tone to your 
garden. They grow as readily as common 
flowers. A tub or pool of water, a box of 
soil, and sunshine are all they need. Begin 


a water garden this year. 
SPECIAL OFFER: One pink water- 
lily, one white waterlily, $1 postpaid. 


MRS. LUCY FRITZ 
236 North 9 Street Reading, Pa. 


ROCK GARDEN IRISES 


Each 
Iris Gracilipes, flowering clumps ..... $.50 
Iris Gracilipes alba (proven) flowering 
CNN iss dc ss 6s teas We ee 5.0 
Iris tectorum alba, flowering clumps ..1.00 
Iris cristata alba, flowering clumps ...1.00 
New—Iris Cristata—“Blue Jacket” 
Dainty violet blue form of Cristata ...2.00 
One each of above collection for ...... 9.00 
RED GATE FARM NURSERY 
EATONTOWN 




















NEW JERSEY 


Money-Making Opportunity 
Represent Holland Bulb Concern 


Take orders for our Top-Size Dutch Bulbs. Liberal 
ommissions, Monthly and Seasonal Bonus Awards. 
come representatives booked as high as $200.00 
to $400.00 a month in 1935. Write us for details 
of this money-making plan. 





VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
From Grower Direct to Consumer 


BOX 28 
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times two feet long, which bends and curves back on the main 
body in a most bird-like manner. 

The Serpent Gourd, Trichosanthes anguina, from Africa 
not (Lagenaria vulgaris) offers happy and strange surprises. 
The white flowers are night-blooming, but are much smaller 
than L. vulgaris. They are borne in clusters and the lobes of 
the small petals are extended with a delicate fringe of lace. It 
also imparts a very perceptible fragrance. With such sweet 
frailness, one naturally anticipates some beautiful gourds, but 
in due time a green fruit with lighter stripes grows, and coils 
like a serpent, until in a long season it may mature into five 
feet of stretched-out length. 

—Helen M. Tillinhast. 
Vernon, Conn. 


PROTECTION FOR BASKETS 


HE common flat-bottom fruit and vegetable basket when 
discarded is of course procured and used for many purposes 
about the garden and greenhouse. In many places where it 
must be set down, the soil is wet and this dampening of the 
bottom of the basket shortens its period of usefulness. Use 





Spools used in a unique manner 


a number of old wrapping-paper core spools as shown. At 
three places near the outside edge of the bottom of the basket 
attach three of the spools. They can be spaced with the eye 
closely enough. Mark around the spool with a lead pencil, 
holding it to the inverted bottom of the basket. Punch several 
holes through the thin wood of the bottom with an ice pick 
or fine awl, within the circle marked around the spool. From 
the inside of the basket drive small, large-headed tacks through 
into the large end of the spools. This securely holds them to 
the bottom of the basket and keeps the basket clean, dry and 
off the floor, and when set in mud, all you have to wipe and 
clean are the small ends of the spools. 


A HANDSOME NEW GERANIUM 


(a has sent us a new geranium—the Poinset- 
tia. The florists have given it their hearty approval as a 
worthwhile novelty, and have grown many cuttings which 
they are now ready to put on the market. The leaves are 
bright green, deeply veined, with a scalloped edge and very 
faintly zoned, much like the average geranium leaf. The 
flower is radically different from any geranium now known, a 
good, bright scarlet, semi-double, with each petal laciniated 
and fringed, thus resembling somewhat the pointed bracts of 
the poinsettia. Californians grow it in pots on their balconies 
and terraces, and thus grown it develops a short hard-wooded 
growth with many clusters of the scarlet-fringed flowers. It is 
an attractive novelty, but will never take the place of the 
standard double or semi-double-types. 


—Bessie Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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ROSES 


from Portland, the World’s Best 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Two Year $y Post 
field grown { paid 


Mme. Edouard Herriot 

E. G. Hill 

Mrs. E. P. Thom 

Lord Charlemont 

Feu Joseph Looymans 

Joanna Hill 

Write for Complete List 

PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 
7240 S. E. Division St., Portland, Oregon 





LILIUM PARDALINUM 


\ (LEOPARD LILY) 
Hardy » Easy to Grow » Beautiful 


A New Lily for Your Garden 










SPRING PLANTING. “wv 
Flowering Bulbs 5 for $1.00 
Large Bulbs - - 5 for $1.25 

POSTPAID 


Send with your order, the names and addresse\ 
of ten friends with flower gardens and we will 
include one extra bulb FREE. 


Write for fitustrated Bulb Folder 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F.D. 6, TACOMA, WASH. 





RARE SEED Offer 


to introduce the RED DATURA (Scarlet Angel's 
Trumpet), Nature's showiest perennial shrub; 
glistening waxy-green foliage: 8-inch trumpet 
flowers of fiery scarlet and gold, borne profusely 
and continuously; easily grown, blooms young. 
Liberal pkt. 25c. Also the rare ORANGE SHRUB 
MIMULUS (Diplacus), everblooming, 25¢; and 
PINK PASSION VINE, 15c. ALL 3 PKTS. for 
50c with our Rar® Seed List. Catalog of Rare and 
Weeping Roses free. 
LESTER ROSE GARDENS 

DEPT. HS MONTEREY, CAL. 


PHLOX SUBULATA 
(Moss Phlox) 


We have nine distinct varieties of this low- 
growing perennial which is so useful as a 
ground cover, for the rock garden, or best 
of all for the dry wali. It makes sheets of 
pink, lavender, mauve, and white in May. 
Ask for our catalog listing them, or send us 
$1 (plus postage) for a COLLECTION of 6 
VARIETIES. 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 








Rare Native Plants from the 


“Land of the Sky” 


Stewartia pentagyna Cuthbertia graminea 

** malachodendron Gentiana porphyrio 
Hudsonia montana Hymenocallis occidentalis 
Franklinia alatamaha Lycopodium tristachum 
Fothergilla parvifolia Parnassia caroliniana 
Pachystima canbyi Dodecatheon hugeri 


Oatalog Free 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. 0. 


ANNUAL PLANTS 


— including de luxe petunias, salpi- 

glossis, miniature dahlias, pentstemons, 

salvia farinacea blue beard. Heavenly 

blue morning glories, Cobea Scandens. 
Send for Complete List 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 




















CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


In our 1936 Catalog, two of our new varie- 
ties, Dazira and Haldona, will be featured 
in natural color. We grow Chrysanthemums 
only and list 400 varieties of all types, in- 
cluding a very complete section devoted to 
garden varieties. Catalog free on request. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 
ADRIAN MICHIGAN 
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LATEST GARDENING THRILL 
Ly GROW YOUR OWN / 

Dachet of 100 Seeas EVE GREENS fon 5p gu0/ 

any one variety. ity Seeds 
~ Your chowe of Balsam or Silver Fir, White, Norway, or 
ne Colorado Blue Spruce, Mugho or White Pine, or Cana- 

P, = 
a... dian Hemlock. Ornamental, Windbreak, Reforestation 
ane 2 | oo plantings easily produced. Highest germinauon. Full 
instructions given. Order from:- 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
DEPT. H 36 FRYEBURG, MAINE 











PRIMULA DENTICULATA 
CASHMERIANA 


A lovely, rare Primula for a cool, moist 
shady spot. It raises a round ball of laven- 
der bloom, 1 ft. high, the last of April. 
Order now to plant in early April. 
Heavy budded plants, 5 for $1 
(add postage) 
Other choice plants in our 1936 catalog 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Are you interested in the new varieties of 
Glads and have you been confronted with 
the problem of choosing a few of the best 
from a long list of varieties, all of which are 
highly praised? If this is the case, you 
should have my new catalogue which is 
stated by many to be one of the most informa- 
tive and best catalogues published. This color 
illustrated book is free to Glad fans. 

GRANT E. MITSCH, Brownsville, Oregon 


UNUSUAL PLANTS 


UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES 


Rare Serbian Bellflower . .7 for $1.00 

Philippine Lily .......... 12 for $1.00 

Dwarf Border Asters Set of 6 for $1.25 
UNUSUAL CATALOG ON REQUEST 


ROCKNOLL NURSERY 
POSTER OHIO 


The Finest Daffodils 


Descriptive catalog of 300 of the 
newer and finer varieties. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
R. D. 3 ROCKVILLE, MD. 

















GARDENSIDE GOSSIP 


Send for a free copy of the March issue 
of our little publication, and receive the 
January issue also. They contain cul- 
tural and other advice, as well as prices 
of our plants. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
SHELBURNE VERMONT 











ARISTOCRAT 
OF GARDEN WHEELBARROWS 
balloon-tired e ball bearings 

unique design 
This easy-running barrow is easier on YOU, 
and its balloon tire and specially designed 
legs (which can’t make holes in the ground) 
are easier on YOUR GARDEN. 

Write for Leaflet 
JAMES G. WING, MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 





10 for 

Flame Azalea ............ 2-3’ $2.50 

Hemlock (Evergreen) ....2-3'’ 2.50 

Rose Bay Rhododendron 1%-2’ 2.50 
Collected in the Mountains of 

Eastern Tennessee 
DOE VALLEY FARMS, INC. 

Mail orders to northern office: 

224 Halstead Avenue Harrison, New York 


SEEDS 


Splendid assortments of Alpine 
flowers, new crop from Florealp 
Garden, Champex (Switzerland). 


Write to J. M. AUBERT 
11 RUE TRONCHET PARIS 











NEW and RARE 


Alpines and Other Perennials 
or the Rockery or Border 
Our new catalogue is larger and better 
than ever, and brimful of information. 
Write for free copy. 
Famous for Alpines 


N. A. HALLAUER, R4, Webster, N. Y. 














HORTICULTURE 


A GOOD ANNUAL FOR POOR SOILS 


§ hie godetias are particularly good annuals to grow in poor 
soil, although, for that matter, they are handsome enough 
to grow anywhere. They are so hardy that the seeds may be 
sown very early and there is some advantage in early planting, 
because the plants bloom best if they come into flower before 
the hot, dry weather of late Summer. The double varieties are 
especially handsome. 

Godetias grow about a foot high and produce an abundance 
of flowers running from white to deep crimson. Most of them 
have a distinct bright blotch at the base of the petal. The 
flowers have a luster which is quite unusual and adds to their 
beauty. When used for bedding purposes godetias make a fine 
mass of color most of the Summer. They will thrive fairly 
well in partly shaded situations, although they prefer full 
sunlight. Sometimes they are grown in pots, making good 
plants for the porch. A variety a little different from the 
others, because of its height, is amena, which grows about two 
feet tall. It is sometimes known as ‘‘Farewell to Spring,”’ and, 
being weak, needs staking. 


TREATMENT FOR POTTED PLANTS 


Bgerlsapt plants that many find difficult to grow can be 
added to the list of ‘‘easily growns’’ if a change is made 
in the method of treatment. Several years ago I had several 
plants which did not grow as well as I intended they 
should, so I set each potted plant into another pot a size 
larger, placing loam in the space around and under the smaller 
pot so that the tops were at the same level. Water was given 
through the tops of both pots—not in the saucer as is the 
practice of some growers. 

They then grew vigorously and required no more atten- 
tion than ordinary kinds of plants. I have followed this 
method, especially with some of the begonias, ever since and I 
feel sure others will be successful if they, too, will try it. 
More sand is added to the usual potting soil mixture, also a 
little chopped fern-root such as is used for growing orchids. 

—Gertrude W. Phillips. 
Swampscott, Mass. 


SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE SALPIGLOSSIS 


ERHAPS there is no more aristocratic annual than the 

salpiglossis, but many garden makers refrain from growing 
it because they think that it requires too much care. It is true 
that poor results often follow out-of-doors seeding, and that 
purchased plants often fail to grow well. Seeds sown in boxes 
of earth in the house will make good plants, however, germi- 
nating in about 18 days. The seed is very small and should be 
merely pressed into the earth. The young plants should be 
pinched back to make them branch, and when they are set in 
the open ground it is well to choose a somewhat sandy soil, 
although they will grow almost anywhere even in partial 
shade. These are handsome flowers for cutting, the color being 
exceedingly rich. They are not quite so satisfactory in the 
garden, however, as they do not stand very erect, and have 
rather poor stems. They can be mixed with other flowers or 
grown especially for house decoration. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD FOR QUACK GRASS 


eld Summer I tried arsenate of lead for quack grass, and 
found it highly effective. Our usual heavy crop was re- 
duced to a mere sprinkling of plants which were readily 
controlled by hand-weeding. Whether or not this method will 
be effective under different weather conditions remains to be 
seen, but it has been used for three years by greenskeepers 
around Chicago with exceptionally good results. 

The application should be made from March 15 to April 
15, at the rate of 20 pounds to 1,000 square feet of turf. This 
seems extreme, but lighter doses are not effective, I am told, 
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FROM FINEST PRIZE-WINNING WREX- 

HAMS. Large field-grown clumps — $5 per 

doz. Specially selected — $10 per doz. 

Express prepaid. None Better Regardless 

of Price. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

V.O.B. SLATER. 32 ELM AVE.. FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 


Member: Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soc. 


AQUILEGIA 
LONG SPURRED COLUMBINE 


Dobbie’s —— Hybrids 
These lovely Columbines are unsurpassed 
for beauty of form and range of color. 
Sprinkled about the garden they lighten the 
effect of heavier flowers and add grace and 
airiness. 

Mixed colors, 10 plants $1.50 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 
NORTHERN MAMMOTH 


Selected, state inspected, strawberry plants, 
Beaver, Blakemore, Bellmar, Dunlap, Dor- 
sett, Fairfax, Howard No. 17, 25, 35c; 100, 
85c; 250, $1.80; 500, $3.25. Latham rasp- 
bog! plants, bearing age, 10, 60c; 25, 
$1.25; 100, $3.25; 250, $7.50. Prepaid to 
destination. 


BRULE VALLEY NURSERY 
BRULE WISCONSIN 


RARE CACTUS 


Grow these wonderfully interesting and 
beautiful flowering plants. Write for my 
new 1936 FREE cactus catalog. 16 pages 
of colored pictures and descriptions. A fas- 
cinating hobby for the window gardener or 
apartment house dweller. Grow anywhere! 
Try them in the conservatory. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box P-1 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 


Hardy Western Natives 














Aquilegia Truncata, Corulea, Formosa, 
Pentstemon Heterophyllus, Glaber, Menzie- 
zii, Silene Californicum, Hookerii, Shaftii. 


25c each Collection $2.00 


CALMER’S CALIFORNIA WILD 
FLOWER NURSERY 
DOS BIOS CALIF. 


GARDEN TOOLS 


A Tool for every purpose, and 
the kind of quality not ordi- 
narily obtainable. 

Write for 80-page Catalogue 
Free if you mention “Horticulture” 


A. M. LEONARD & SON, PIQUA, OHIO 


HARDY BULBS 


for Spring Flowers 


5 Blood Root, 5 Snow Trillium, 5 Purple 
Trillium and 5 Virginia Bluebells 


All for $2.50 
Send for Catalog of Trees, Shrubs and Plants 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
EXETER, N. H. 


° Winning 
New Gladiolus "7276.ysors 
Large Flowers, including Picardy 


and McCoy, Grand Champions 1954 
and 35. List FREE. 











14%” to 242” bulbs $1.00 

all colors ‘ : Bees.ee : ine 50 FOR ] . 
Same varieties, $7.00 
ere 100 For 1 


THOMAS BELL 
FERRY ROAD YARDLEY. PENNA. 
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Packard Bird Houses 
Best by Test! 
Ask the Bird That Owns One 
6 for $5 postpaid 
Why Pay More? Order Now! 


EVERYTHING for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON ST., CANTON, MASS. 





DAHLIAS OF SPECIAL MERIT 


Plants and tubers of most 
of the newer varieties. 


Prices Right List on Request 
JOHN W. HANNA 


34 Edsall Avenue, Palisades Park, N. J. 








THEODOR C. THOMSON 
Leicester Testing Gardens 
47 Leicester Rd., Belmont, Mass. 


7Ethionema, Erodium, Erigeron, Bellium, 
Dianthus, Campanula, Genista, Cytisus 
Evergreen Shrubs. All tested. 


Send for Leaflet 











Planting Guide Free 


If interested in making your home 
grounds more beautiful or your orchard 
more fruitful, you need our 48 page 
Planting Guide listing and defining more 
than 800 varieties of Fruits and Orna- 
mentals. It tells you what to plant and 
how to plant. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Inc. 
Waynesboro . - . Virginia 


RHODODENDRONS 


58 species, many newly discovered 
and very rare. Pigmies to trees. 
(Cannot ship to Pacific coast) 


G. G. NEARING 
BOX 516-H, RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 














Choicest Hardy Plants 
and 
Finest Exhibition Gladiolus Bulbs 


Also other items of interest from a 
collector’s garden. Free list. Desk C. 


ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 
BENNINGTON VERMONT 





VOICE OF THE GARDEN 
GARDEN OF MY DREAMS 
By ABRAM LINWOOD URBAN 
We offer the above slightly shopworn books 
at $1.00 each. Send 20 cents per book to 
cover mailing charges. Acceptance subject 

to your approval. 


J. FRANKLIN MEEHAN & SONS, INC. 
Landscape Architects 
MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Honor Roll Dahlias 


The very best 1935 and 1936 introduc- 
tions. Special low prices, all plants 
and tubers guaranteed. 


Catalogue Free 


GEO. W. ELLIS 
PITMAN NEW JERSEY 


RARE ROSES 


196 kinds; Bush, Olimbing, Tree and 
WEEPING STAN ARD; Old-Fashioned 
and Species. Write for New List, just 
out, free. Also catalogues of Geraniums, 
Oampanulas, Fuchsias and Rare Oali- 
fornia Seeds. 
THE LESTER ROSE GARDENS 

DEPT. H MONTEREY, CALIF. 


20 Grape Hyacinths 25c 
100 Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 


“Heavenly Blue” for your garden 
A wonderful flower f Spring 




















. :: Send, with your order, the names and addresses 
ma of ten friends who have flower gardens, and 
we will send you five extra bulbs FREE 


Write for bulb list illustrated in color 


— CARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
RF. D. 6, BOX 616H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





HORTICULTURE 





although the lighter application can be used when the grass is 
in more active growth, without injury to the turf. 

When the Japanese Beetle grub must be fought, it is an easy 
matter to increase the dosage to 20 pounds per 1,000 square 
feet, and fight two pests at once. Arsenate of lead is a danger- 
ous poison, and care must be used to avoid swallowing or in- 
haling the dust. 


Western Springs, III. 
PLAN NOW FOR FALL COLOR 


N ORDER to have an interesting variety of color in the 
garden in the Fall, it is necessary to plan for it in the 
Spring. These shrubs which lend so much to the Autumn gar- 
den can be planted now and in the Fall will reward with a 
brilliant array of color. 

Most people are familiar with the shrubs valued for their 
brilliant foliage colors: Rosa rubiginosa and R. humilis; the 
three forms of sumac, Rhus typhina, R. canadensis and R. 
copallina; Oxydendrum arboreum, the sourwood; and most 
vividly scarlet of them all, Euonymus alatus and E. europeus; 
to name only a few. 

The outstandingly effective berried shrubs, however, are 
not nearly so well known. As they add color at a time when 
it is most desired and most difficult to secure, mention is made 
of a few forms which are both easily procured and easily 
grown. 

Perhaps the most unusual of these is the American euony- 
mus or Strawberry Bush,. E. americanus. The brilliant fruit 
of this desirable shrub measures one-half to three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter. After the first frost the outer burr turns a 
rich, brilliant wine color, splitting into four distinct sections 
resembling petals, which frame the inner orange berry and 
give an arresting color combination. The foliage falls at this 
time, making the lovely fruits doubly conspicuous. The shrub 
is not quite hardy north of Massachusetts. 

Of quite another type yet extremely picturesque and attrac- 
tive in the Fall is Lonicera dioica, a not too well-known mem- 
ber of the extensive honeysuckle family, although the most 
colorful of them all when the season is waning. The long arch- 
ing branches are clasped along their entire length by pairs of 
large rounded, glaucous and sessile leaves, resting in the center 
of which are big stemless clusters of shiny, bright red berries. 
The cool tone of the foliage background is an excellent foil 
for the large fruit clusters. 

A large shrub, ideal in form and habit for use as a hedge 
or screen, or in combination with other deciduous shrubs, is 
the coarse, densely growing Crategus punctata. Large, shiny, 
dark-orange berries are borne in huge, tightly bunched clusters 
measuring over all some six to eight inches, and the individual 
berries one-half to three-quarters of an inch, when grown 
under favorable conditions. This means a good garden loam 
or fertile clay with good drainage and full sun. The foliage is 
in itself attractive during the earlier part of the season. 

The American hollies, [lex verticillata and Nemopanthus 
mucronatus, are a gay and glowing spot of color in the alter- 
nate years when laden with the orange-scarlet berries which 
grow in clusters closely along the dark, stiffly erect twigs of 
the larger branches. This vividness is retained far into the 
Winter months and, when the snow lies heavily on the 
ground, is a very welcome sight. 

A shrub well known for the colorfulness of its fall foliage 
and fruit is the Burning Bush, Euonymus europaeus. Yet in 
many instances this beautiful shrub fails to produce the de- 
sired color effect and is a sad disappointment. This is because 
many do not understand its cultural requirements, which 
include full sun, an average soil, good drainage, and no enrich- 
ment of any kind, with an occasional curtailment of its always 
rampant root system. If all of these conditions are observed 
faithfully one may be sure of its turning into gorgeous reds 
and rose-pinks with pendulous, winged fruits, likewise rose in 
color, with orange berries gleaming at their center. 

Danvers, Mass. —NMarjorie Stearns. 


—R. M. Carleton. 
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HARDY CYCLAMEN 


Two year old corms of C. atkinsi; 
coum; europeum; neapolitanum and 
repandum in mixture. Will bloom 
coming season. 50c each; 8 for $1.25, 
postpaid. 
IRIS INNOMINATA 
Finest Oregon native Iris; Golden 
yellow flowers on 6 to 8 inch stems. 
60c each; 3 for $1.50, postpaid. 
IRIS RUTHENICA 
Rare spp. from Balkans. Deep violet 
flowers, sweet fragrance, on 8 inch 
stems. 50c each; 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 
1936 Seed Plant Catalog, Free 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


€l> Peat Moss. > 


Est. 42 Years 
None Better None More Bulk 
50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale i1bale $2.50 bale 
Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 
10 eae $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 
Quantity Spec. Prices Tass Seeds 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON 210 
PHILA. PHONE, CHESTNUT HILL 5454 




















and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Power Plow & Cultivatorfor 
Fruit Growers, N urserymen, 
Gardeners, Truckers, Florists, 
Suburbanites, Poultrymen, 
and Country Estates. 

Low Prices——Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 


1084 33rd Ave. . E. . Mine. 












AS YOU SPRINKLE 


=— Green lawns, healthy flowers with- 
out laborious hand-pump spraying. The 
Hollywood Sprayer—a special mixing 
nozzle attached to garden hose—provides 
perfect mix and uniform distribu- 
tion of any soluble fertilizer or 
insecticide. Only $1.25, postpaid. 
Absolute guarantee. 

Valuable Insecticide Formulae 
and Fertilizer Data—on request. 


mad PeRrinize fo] -S-ia ee 








FREE 


HOLLYWOOD SPRAYER SALES CO. 


DEPT. H MONTROSE, CALIF. 





i KEYSTONE 


AND STAKE 
Label is sea green pyralin; stake 
10” long rust proof aluminum 
painted green. Use ordinary lead 
— for permanent marking. 
\ rice $5.00 per hundred; special 
/ offer 20 for $1.00. Sample free. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The “HANDY HOE” 


The NARROW BLADE (only % inch wide) 
is the answer to a great many gardening 
problems, Length overall—4 feet. 
On sale at the Spring Flower Show in 
Boston at the exhibit of 
“A House and Garden Center” 
Sold by dealers or sent postpaid for 60c 
WM. ISCH 


Bio 














SOUTHINGTON CONN. 


HANTON 
AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 


Gar and Housework you can enj 

bbe _y of ag 8. 

0 on : Poison Ivy, tating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Circular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Olubs—Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 








Write as easily as on paper 
On our permanent 








$1.00 postpaid 
MIDDELEER INC. 
FLOWER ano PLANT SHOP 
DARIEN CONN. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





PLANT “TEXAS CENTENNIAL,”’ our 
worthy new rose—the bright vermilion red 
Hoover sport. Tested and approved by 
many private and public gardens last year 
throughout the United States. Two-year 
field grown plants budded on Multiflora un- 
derstock. Place order now for Spring plant- 
ing. Stock limited. Prices—$1.00 each, 3 
for $2.50 delivered. Dixie Rose Nursery, 
A. F. Watkins, Manager, Tyler, Texas. 





RELIABLE GARDEN FRIENDS: Artemisia 
lactiflora, Campanulas rotundifolia, persici- 
folia, Hemerocallis fulva, double, Phlox 
divaricata, Paul Dutrie, Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, Filipendula rubra, Echinops ritro, 
Geranium pratense, Polyanthus, red or 
Munstead Giants, Tradescantia virginica 
alba, Sedum spectabile. Three for 35 cts 
postpaid. Hillside Gardens, Box 173, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





CABBAGE PLANTS: Copenhagen, Golden- 
acre, Bermuda Onion Plants, Broccoli, Beet. 
500, 60c; 1,000, 80c; 5,000, $3.50. Tomato 
Plants certified, Marglobe, Bonnie, Scarlet 
Topper. Oatalogue free. Sims Plant Co., 
Inc., Pembroke, Ga. 





SPECIAL: Montbretias (Mixed Earlham 
hybrids) 15 for $1.00. Zephyranthes alba 
(fairy lily) 60c for 10. Zephyranthes rosea 
$1.25 for 10. List of daffodils and rare plant 
specialties sent on request. Berkeley Nur- 
series, Aldie, Virginia. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





IRISES: Five Autumn flowering varieties 
$1.95; five early dwarfs 95c; five new 
bearded $1.95. Send for free catalog, beau- 
tifully illustrated in color. National Iris 
Gardens: Beaverton, Oregon. 





REDWOOD TREES: Well rooted 10-inch 
trees from Oalifornia’s Giant Forests. Four, 
$1.00, postpaid. R. C. Winslow, Hayward, 
California. 





BABY EVERGREENS, perennials, wind- 
break trees, small fruits, rare flower and 
bulb seeds. Illustrated catalogue. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





“HOW TO GROW AMARYLLIS,” free with 
catalog. Fifty varieties Amaryllis. besides 
Gladiolis, Iris, Callas, other bulbs. Cecil 
Houdyshel, Department H, La Verne, Cali- 
fornia. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Order the handsome tuberous rooted 
now for good selection. Booklet describing 
over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 





GILLET’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLUS, 50 
large bulbs, ‘“‘All-color Mixture,” $1 post- 
paid east of Chicago. Illustrated bulb cata- 
log free. Howard Gillet, Box 451, New 
Lebanon, N. Y. 





STOKOL—the world’s greeters stoker gives 
even economical heat thermostatically con- 
trolled. As low as $245 installed. Sprague, 
Breed, Stevens & Newhall, Inc., 33 Centra! 
Square, Lynn, Mass. 





FANCY GLADIOLI: Prize winning varie- 
ties, 50 large, assorted (5 Picardy gratis). 
postpaid $1.10. List free. Jesse Osborne, 
Maple Plain, Minn. 





NATURAL SPRUCE GUM from the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. A crate of 
four barrels, miniature barrels in a minia- 
ture crate, for 60c a crate postpaid or two 
a for $1. Wallace Hebberd, Gilmanton, 





BLUEBERRIES: Hybrids, new garden 
aristocrats: plant for beauty and profit. 
Hardy New England grown, will thrive 
anywhere. Large delicious berries. Plants 
wholesale, retail. Booklet. Houston 
Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





HEMEROCALLIS: Six beautiful varieties 
for $2.45. Plant now. National Iris Gardens, 
Beaverton, Oregon. 





TEUCRIUM-GERMANDER for edging 
formal beds, for herb and rock gardens. $1 
for 5, $15 for 100. Highmead Nursery, 
Ipswich, Mass. 





SALESMAN WANTED: There is an open- 
ing with an established firm for a man who 
has had considerable experience in the line 
of tree work. State references, age, experi- 
ence and education. X., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Alexander, J. K. (499 Central St., E. Bridgewater, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1936.’ 

Aiken Nurseries. (Putney, Vt.) ‘Trees, shrubs, plants, wildflowers, ferns, Spring 
1936.” 

Black, Joseph H., Son &% Co. (Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J.) ‘Spring, 1936 
—‘‘Fruit and ornamental trees.” 

Brandon, Paul. (Glad Ranch, Route 1, Bend, Ore.) ‘1936 reliable 5c gladiolus.”’ 

Barth, George. (Mainz-Zahlbach, Germany.) ‘‘Dahlien-und gladiolen-preisliste, 
1936.” 


Breck, Joseph, & Sons. (85 State St., Boston, Mass.) ‘Everything for farm, garden, 
and lawn, 1936.”’ 

Curtis Nurseries. (Callicoon, N. Y.) ‘‘1936 native trees and shrubs—-specialists in 
Canada hemlock for hedges.” 

Elmwood Terrace Gardens. (Bennington, Vt.) ‘‘Gladioli, miscellaneous perennials 
price list 1936.” 

Eastvale Farms. (Plymouth St., Middleboro, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias, Spring 1936.” 

Gelser Bros. (Dalton, N. Y.) ‘‘Gladiolus, peonies, and iris, 1936.” 

Gillet, Howard M. (New Lebanon, N. Y.) ‘1936 gladiolus bulbs, dahlias, peonies.”’ 

Gladamum Gardens. (Grand-View-on-Hudson, N. Y.) ‘1936 gladiolus, dahlias, 
chrysanthemums.”’ 

Grey, Thomas J., Co. (16 So. Market St., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Seeds, bulbs, and plants, 
agricultural implements for 1936.” 

Hufeld, Fritz. (Darmstadt, Germany.) ‘Perennials, 1936.’ 

Kemp, J. A. (Little Silver, N. J.) ‘*1936—gladiolus and dahlias.”’ 

Livingston Seed Co. (32-36 E. Spring St., Columbus, Ohio.) ‘“‘Livingston’s 1936 
seed annual.” 

Ledden, Orol, & Sons. (Sewell, N. J.) ‘Seeds and plants, 1936.” 

McConnell Nursery Co. (Port Burwell, Ontario, Can.) ‘‘1936 hardy plants for 
Canadian homes.”’ 

— Grant E. (Brownsville, Ore.) ‘Superior glads—a handbook for glad fans, 
1936.” 


Navlet, Chas. C., Co., Inc. (20-22 E. San Fernando St., San Jose, Cal., or 423-27 
Market St., San Francisco, Cal.) ‘‘Garden guide and catalog, 1936.” 

Paramount Gardens. (Plainfield, N. J.) ‘“‘An unusual list of unusual perennials.” 

Pfitzer, Wilhelm. (Stuttgart, Germany.) ‘‘Pfitzer’s gladiolus novelties ot 1935 for 
Autumn 1935 and Spring 1936.’’ (General catalog) ‘1936.’ 

Perry Seed Co. (12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Perry’s seeds, 1936."’ 

Rivoire, pére et fils. (16, rue d’Algerie, Lyon, France.) ‘Seeds and plants, 1936.” 

Stark Bros. Nursery. (Louisiana, Mo.) (Fruits) 

Starker, Carl. Gardens. (Jennings Lodge, Ore.) ‘‘Seed list. Rock plants and iris.’’ 

Truffaut, Georges. (Versailles, France.) ‘‘Spring, 1936’’ (Seeds, plants) 

Totty’s. (Madison, N. J.) (Chrysanthemums, roses, perennials, ornamentals) 
“Totty’s 1936.” 

West Hill Nurseries. (Fredonia, N. Y.) ‘1936 nursery guide—grape vine specialists 
and general nurserymen.” 

Archias Seed Store Corp. (Sedalia, Mo.) ‘‘Archias’ seed annual, season 1936.” 

Alanwold Nursery. (Street Rd., Neshaminy, Buck’s Co., Pa.) “‘Azaleas, rhododen- 
drons, and other acid-loving plants.’ 

Badetty Bros. (Huntington Dahlia Gardens, Huntington, N. Y.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1936." 

Chatauqua Dahlia Fields. (Mayville, N. Y.) “Spring 1936 price list.” 

Evans, Herbert O. (Bedford, Ohio) ‘‘Gladiolus fancier’s guidebook, 1936.” 

Flying Cloud Farms. (Bancroft Winsor, Acushnet Sta., New Bedford, Mass.) 
“Gladiolus, 1936.” 

Ghose, G., & Co. (Town-end, Darjeeling, India) ‘‘Orchids, liliums, and seeds of 
hardy Himalayan plants.’ 

Harrison’s Nurseries, Inc. (Berlin, Md.) ‘‘Harrison’s planters guide—superior fruits 
and ornamentals.” 

Houdyshel, Cecil. (1412 Third St., La Verne, Cal.) ‘Economy catalog—gladiolus, 
iris, amaryllis, and other bulbs. Also how to grow amaryllis.” 

Kelly Bros. Nurseries. (Dansville, N. Y.) (Fruits and ornamentals, 1936). 

Katkamier, A. B. (Macedon, N. Y.) “Iris news’’ (Iris, peonies, chrysanthemums). 
Liefgreen Seed Co. (339 W. Van Buren, Phoenix, Arizona) “Seed catalog— 
season 1936.” 

Lamb Nursery. (E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash.) ‘‘New and rare plants.” 

a Henry. (Phila., Pa.) “Seed book—vegetables, flowers, farm crops, 

Nevil Primrose Farm. (Poulsbo, Wash.) ‘1936 primroses.”’ 

Paul-Ham Gardens. (Box 414, Lewiston, Idaho.) ‘‘Gladiolus price list, 1936.” 

Port-Rose Garden. (713 Young’s Lane, Freeport, IIl., mailing address: 404 W. 
Stephenson St.) (Hemerocallis, oriental poppies, Japanese morning glories) . 

er The. (Shrewsbury, Eng.) “‘Its history since 1494 and a list of plants for 

Ransom Nursery. (Geneva, Ohio) “‘Evergreens, flower and bulb seeds, rock garden 
specialties, windbreak trees, small fruits, garden seeds, field corn, 1936.” 

Rialside Dahlia Gardens. (9 Adams Ave., Beverly, Mass.) ‘1936 New England 
seedlings and other dahlias of merit.” 

—, Wm., Seeds Ltd. (Adelaide & Jarvis St., Toronto, Can.) ‘Seed annual, 

Seven Acres. (203 Main St., Stoneham, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias and gladioli—season 1936.” 

Snyder Bros., Inc. (Center Point, Iowa) ‘Hardy plant material for 1936.” 

Upton Gardens. (Colorado Springs, Colorado) ‘‘Rocky mountain rarities from 
Colorado.” 

Vilmorin-Andrieux ®% Cie. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France) ‘‘Catalogue 
général, 1936."" “‘Catalogue de graines d’arbres et d’arbustes, 1935-1936." 
‘Catalogue de graines de plantes de serre et d’orangerie, 1935-1936.” 

Vin-Well Gardens. (Wellston, Ohio) ‘‘Dahlias and ornamentals.”’ 

Wilmore, W. W., Dahlia Farm and Nursery. (P.O.Box 382, Denver, Colo.) 
“Growers of trees, shrubs, evergreens, and hardy perennials, bulbs, etc. 1936. 
Golden Jubilee Catalog). 

Yopp Seed Co. (So. Second St., Paducah, Ky.) ‘1936 annual seed catalog and 
garden guide.” 


- WHEN SOIL IS READY FOR PLANTING 


ANY garden makers have ruined their soil at least tem- 
porarily by plowing or spading it too early in the 
season. There is one excellent rule by which to determine the 
condition of the soil. Take up a handful and squeeze it. If it 
remains in a compact mass it indicates that the earth has not 
dried out sufficiently to be worked. If, on the other hand, it 
falls to pieces in the hand, the garden maker may be sure that 
he can go ahead safely. Some gardens are always late because 
the water stands too near the surface. The use of tile drains 
will remedy this trouble and permit earlier planting. 


MARCH 15, 1936 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





SEED of DELPHINIUM SPECIES: Violet, 
yellow, orange, red, white. $1 brings wakes 
of each. A. A. Samuelson, ash- 
ington. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES: Six beautiful va- 
rieties for $1.95. National Iris Gardens, 
Beaverton, Oregon. 








YUNNAN HEATH ASTER: New rock gar- 
den perennial, 25c. Roseholme Gardens, 
BR. 2, Brunswick, Maine. 





CACTUS: Many new listings in our free 
1936 illustrated catalogue. Gates Famous 
Cactus Gardens, Dept. H, Anaheim, Calif. 





TIGRIDIAS: Vigorous young “bulbs, our 
Mary Gray, golden bronze, 10, $1.00; 50, 
$4.00. Toan’s Hybridizing Gardens, Bagley 
Road, Berea, Ohio. 





JAPANESE IRISES: Six beautiful varie- 
ties for $1.95. Plant now! National Iris 
Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 





GLADS: Twenty cents worth with catalo 
for your address and dime. Jacobs Glad. 
Nest, Norwalk, Ohio. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA, Yellow Crocus— 
To every bulb a bloom next Fall. 12, $2.00; 
100, $14.00 (plus postage). Miss E. OC. 
Davis, Leesburg, Va. 





HEMLOCK HEDGE: 3’ high, 4’ wide, 
dense, well rounded, clipped yearly, perfect 
condition. 72’, 30 trees, $75 in ground. 
Earle Dilatush, Robbinsville, New Jersey 





ODD PLANTS: Fancy-leaved COaladiums 
and Amaryllis, 10c each, 3 bulbs 25c. But- 
terfly orchid growing on wood 50c. Post- 
aid. Catalogue free. Shaffer Nurseries, 
B700, Clearwater, Florida. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN RARITIES: New 
illustrated catalogue, plants and seeds, in- 
cluding Alpines. Upton Gardens, Box 46h, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





GET TAYLOR GARDENS free price list, 
choice gladiolus, dahlias, and save money. 
165 West St., Ware, Mass. 





SYMPLOCOS CRATAGIOIDES, Turquoise 
Berry, 2-3 ft., $1.50. Davidia Involucrata, 
Dove Tree. Potted, 18 in., $7.50, 2 ft. $10. 
Gordonia Alatamaha, Franklin Tree, 15-18 
in., $1. F.0.B. Ambler Nurseries, Ambler, 
Pa. 





PLANT FOODS: “How to Grow House 
Plants,” Free, with order of PLANTAMIN 
“A” Scientific pill Food and Tonic for 
GROWTH—BLOSSOMS,. 12-15c; 36-25c; 
200-$1.00. PLANTAMIN LABORATORIES, 
36 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 





FOR SALE: Complete office furnishings 
and landscape architect’s equipment of the 
late Harold Hill Blossom. Inquire Mrs. 
Harold Hill Blossom, 210 Mt. Vernon St., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 





OAKS: How many do you know? FIFTEEN 
named oaks, 2-5 years, $12.00 F.0.B. Dou- 
ble collection, $20.00. Ambler Nurseries, 
Ambler, Pa. 





SEMPERVIVUMS: 10 different attractive 
kinds, labelled, $1.00 postpaid—from col- 
lection of over 300 varieties. 1936 list of 
irises, hemerocallis, rockery plants, etc., 
ready soon. Mrs. Elizabeth Scheffy, Lark 
Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





WANTED—Young man with some horticul- 
tural knowledge for ~~ landscape con- 
tractor’s work. H. J., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





COUPLE WANTED: Gardener-chauffeur 
and cook, general. 30 to 40 years of age. 
Permanent position on a small estate. State 
qualifications, recent references, wages eX- 
pected. Mrs. M. J. Bradley, 89 Knox 5&t., 
Lawrence, Mass. 





WANTED: Experienced couple for general 
work. Man as chauffeur and for outside gar- 
dening. Wife as cook, general. All year 
round employment. E. RB. N., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








HAVE MONEY to invest in moderate busi- 
ness, new er established, for raising flowers 
and seedlings. W. ©., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


JAPANESE MORNING GLORY: For in- 
describable color tones and huge flowers 
plant the new Japanese Morning Glories. 
25 and 50 cent pkts. Ashumet Farm, Hatch- 
ville, Mass. 








